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LONGFELLOW. 
(February 27th, 1807—March 24th, 1882.) 


THE centenary of Longfellow was cele- 
brated on the 27th of February by our 
brothers in America, and we in Great Britain 
have joined hands with them across the seas 
in rendering tribute to the most popular 
-of modern English-speaking poets. Readers 
will remember the frequent references made 
in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ to the poet. These 
began as far back as the ninth volume, when 
a discussion arose as to the origin of his 
name; and on the 6th of May, 1854, Mr. 
James T. HAMMACK states that ‘through 
the kind assistance of the Registrar-General 
he is able to give a few of the localities in 
which the name of Longfellow exists in this 
country. It appears that there were sixty- 
one deaths recorded of persons of this name 
in the years 1838-52: of these, fifty occurred 
in the West Riding, thirty-five of these being 
in Leeds. In the metropolis there were but 
sseven.”’ The name is found in the records of 
Yorkshire as far back as 1486, under the 
‘various spellings of Langfellay, Langfellowe, 


Langfellow, and Longfellow. The first of 
the name in America was William Long- 
fellow, baptized at Guiseley (the parish 
church of Horsforth), Oct. 20th, 1650. He 
went over to Newbury, Massachusetts, akout 
1676. The poet’s father was the son ot 
Stephen Longfellow, who as Judge of the 
Common Pleas is remembe ed as a man of 
sterling qualities and great integrity. His 
son inherited from him all that is good, and 
well maintained the honour of the name. 
In 1804 he married Zilpah, daughter of 
General Peleg Wadsworth, who was de- 
scended from John Alden and Priscilla 
Mullens, of Mayflower memory. 

Longfellow was only thirteen when his 
firsts poem appeared. This was entitled 
‘The Battle of Lovell’s Pond.’ It consisted 
of four verses, and was published in The 
Portland Gazette on the 17th of November, 
1820. At the age of nineteen he first came 
to Europe, and during his three years of 
travel he gave himself up to the study of 
modern languages, in order to qualify himself 
for teaching them in Bowdoin College. One 
year he spent in Italy, and at the end of it 
his proficiency in the language was such that 
at the hotel where he lodged he was taken 
for an Italian, until he stated that he was an 
American. At midnight, “‘ when the crowd 
is gone,” he says in ‘ Outre Mer,’ “I retire 
to my chamber, and, poring over the gloomy 
pages of Dante, or ‘ Bandello’s laughing 
tale,’ protract my nightly vigil till the 
morning star is in the sky.” From that 
time Dante was his frequent study, but it 
was not until 1866 that he completed his 
translation, so careful and desirous was he 
to make it as perfect as possible. In a letter 
to Mr. George W. Greene on March 25th, 
1864, he writes 

“This is a lovely day, as you are well aware. 
Moreover, it is Good Friday, as you are equally well 
aware ; and leaving aside the deep meaning of the 
day, I will tell you something of which I suspect 
you are not aware. Have you remembered or 
noticed that the days and dates of 1864 correspond 
with those of the Dantesque 1300?—so that in both 
years Good Friday falls on the 25th of March? 
Five hundred and sixty-four years ago to-day, 
Dante descended to the citta dolente ; and to-day, 
with the first cantos of the ‘Inferno’ in my hand, 
I descended among the printer’s devils......Some- 
thing urges me on and on with this work, and will 
not let me rest; though I often hear the warning 
voice from within,—‘ Me degno a cid né io né altri 
crede.’” 

Longfellow possessed a curious relic of 
Dante, namely, some bits of Dante’s coffin, 
which were discovered in 1865, and sent to 
him by Mr. T. B. Lawrence, United States 
Consul-General in Italy. These he kept 
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in his library in a little box covered with 
glass, and one day, when showing them 
to a visitor, he said, *“‘ Think of it! Six 
hundred years ago the bit of wood in that 
box touched Dante’s bones.”’ 

While Dante is his longest effort, his work 
included translations from the French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, German, Danish, 
and Anglo-Saxon; and many of these shorter 
pieces are unsurpassed. His versions of 
German are far ahead of other attempts, 
and some might wel! pass as original. He 
was equally happy as a_ translator of 
Italian ; and from a Lapland source he got 
the immortal lines :-— 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 
Indeed, he found perpetual inspiration in 
phrases from his varied store of foreign 
knowledge. 

Like Irving in his ‘Sketch-Book’ and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in ‘Our Old Home,’ 
Longfellow gave the world in ‘ Outre-Mer ’ 
a notable book of travel impressions. 
Stedman in ‘Poets of America’ says: 
*‘He stimulated our taste by choice pre- 
sentation of what is rare and choice abroad. 
With thoughts of this singer come thoughts 
of peace, of romance, of the house made 
beautiful by loving hands.” The work was 
first published in its complete form by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers in 1835, and Longfellow, 
on paying his second visit to Europe in the 
same year, arranged for an English edition 
to be published by Bentley. In his preface 
he refers to the perils of an unknown author, 
“*who launches forth into the uncertain current of 
public favor jn so frail a bark as this! The very 
rocking of the tide may overset him; or per- 
adventure some freebooting critic, prowling about 
the great ocean of letters, may descry his strange 
colors, hail him through a gray goose-quill, and 
perhaps sink him without more ado.” 

While he was writing ‘ Outre-Mer ’ the duties 
of his professorship in Bowdoin College and 
the preparation of textbooks took up most 
of his time, so it was only by working late 
into the night that he was able to complete 
his book. This, he tells us, he did when 
“the morning watches had begun, and as I write, 
the melancholy thought intrudes upon me, To 
what end is all this toil? Of what avail these 
midnight vigils? Dost thou covet fame? Vain 
dreamer! A few brief days, and what will the 
busy world know of thee? Alas! this little book 
is but a bubble on the stream ; and although it may 
eatch the sunshine for a moment, yet it will soon 
float down the swift-rushing current and be seen 
no more.” 

The first work written by Longfellow in 
his Cambridge home, in the Washington 


chamber of Craigie House, was ‘ Hyperion,’ 
published in New York in 1839. He called 
it ‘ Hyperion ’ 

* because it mores on high, among clouds and stars, 
and expresses the various aspirations of the soul of 
man. It is all modelled on this idea, style and all. 
It contains my cherished thoughts for three years.” 

JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


(T’o be continued.) 


DANTEIANA. 
1. ‘Inv.’ xv. 55 :— 
Se tu segui tua stella. 
Surely Brunetto here makes use of a phrase 
common to all times and climes, yet Mr. 
Tozer maintains that Stella in 1. 55 ‘is to be 
taken in a metaphorical sense, rather than 
as referring to the constellation under which 
he [Dante] was born.’”’ The matter is not, 
perhaps, worth disagreement between anno- 
tators, yet the allusion is so obvious that 
one is startled to meet with an interpretation 
adverse to the obvious. segui,” 
paraphrases Bianchi, “‘le inclinazioni che 
avesti da natura per influsso di benigna 
stella. Cid detto secondo principi 
astrologici.” Scartazzini also evidently re- 
garded the allusion in an astrological sense : 

“Stella. Nacque Dante quando il sole era in 
Gemini, ‘ Par.’ xxii. 110 e seg., e gli astrologi det 
tempo credevano che Gemini fosse ‘ significatore di 
scrittura, e di scienza e di cognoscibilitade’ (Ott.) 
Cf. ‘Inf.’ xxvi. 28 e seg.” 

Read in the light of either reference— 

Si che se stella buona, 
and 

O gloriose Stelle, o lume pregno 

Di gran virti— 

it is astounding how the initial allusion can 
be regarded in any other light than astro- 
logical. 

2. Ibid., 67-8 :— 

Vecchia fama nel mondo li chiama orbi, 
Gente avara, invidiosa e superba. 
Cary’s note supplies one of the usual 
pretations of this passage thus :— 

“Tt is said that the Florentines were thus called, 
in consequence of their having been deceived by a 
shallow artifice practised on them by the Pisans, in 
the year 1117.” 

See G. Villani, lib. iv. cap. xxx. 

Scartazzini gives this tradition more fully, 
prefacing it by another, also from Villani. 
and calls the expression a proverb—“ questo- 
proverbio.” How is it such? To be blind 


inter- 


in the sense of deception by others bears, 
perhaps, the semblance of a proverb; as 
Scartazzini puts it, “I Fiorentini malav- 
veduti (e pero furono poi sempre in pro- 
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verbio chiamati ciechi) eredetteno alle sue 
[Totilal—false lusinghe.” But that the 
Florentines were proverbially ‘“orbi” or 
ciechi because they were malavveduti ” 
once or twice is open to question. In fact, 
Scartazzini himself quotes Bambaglioli con- 
trariwise: ‘* Crede invece che Dante chiami 
orbi i Fiorentini ‘ Ex Vitio superbie avaritie 
et invidie,’” and we certainly have 
an analogous proverb in “Blinded by 
passion, avarice,” &c. To which may be 
added ‘Blind to one’s own interests ” ; 
‘Blind as a bat.’ These are veritable 
proverbs, while the above is dubious. 
Dean Plumptre, however, accepts the phrase 
as a proverb :— 

“The proverb of the ‘blind Florentines,’ still 
extant (Scart.), has been referred either to their 
trusting the promises of Totila (Vill. ii. 1) or their 
having been cheated by the Pisans, who covered 
with crimson cloth two columns of porphyry that 
had been injured by fire, and palmed Fa off as 
new (Boce.).” 

To me I. 99 enshrines a genuine proverb, 
rightly so termed by Scartazzini :— 

Bene ascolta chi la nota. 
This has all the shape and force of a proverb, 
and paraphrased or extended runs thus 
admirably as instanced by Scartazzini: 
‘** Utilmente ascolta chi ben imprime nella’ 
mente le parole dei savi.” 

3. Ibid., xvi. 102 :— 

Ove dovria per mille esser ricetto. 
Authorities differ over the meaning of this 
line, which the absence of a noun after 
mille renders obscure. Plumptre translates 


t 

Where should be room for full a thousand head, 
and gives two interpretations of it :— 

“(1) As strictly a picture of the scene [the Aequa- 

cheta, a torrent rushing down a gorge near a Bene- 
dictine abbey], the rock-wall affording space tor a 
thousand small cascades, instead of the one big 
waterfall; (2) as a sarcastic hit at the degenerate 
condition of the Benedictine abbey, where there 
might have been more than a thousand monks, 
while actually there were but few. ‘A thousand 
thread’ would give the former meaning.” 
If the line be regarded as parenthetical (as 
it clearly is), ove probably refers to the abbey, 
and the allusion is intelligible. Monaci 
would then be the missing noun. If this 
be so, it still remains doubtful as to the 
nature of the “ sarcastic hit at the degenerate 
condition of the Benedictine abbey.” Was 
it levelled simply against the fewness of the 
monks in so large an abode, or rather 
against the lack of generous administration 
of their princely revenues? Both Scar- 
tazzini and Bianchi seem to hold the latter 
view. Says the former :— 


** Dovria : a motivo delle sue ricche rendite, che- 
soltanto pochi si godono. Cosi i pit.” 
And Bianchi 

“*La lez. com. dovria, che io seguito, favorisce la 

Badia, di cui siaccennerebbe che quei buoni monaci 
si godevano in pochi le rendite che avrebber dovuto- 
servire a molti, e a pitt larga ospitalita.” 
It is just possible that the pocht and in 
pocht of these passages may signify the few- 
ness of the brethren who enjoyed the 
revenues, but the piw larga ospitalita points 
to a certain penuriousness on their part, 
whether few or many. Mr. Tozer, per 
contra, says that “the monastery does not 
appear to have been a rich one,” though he 
gives no authority for his statement. He 
also englishes the line as meaning “ where- 
there should have been (7.e., where it was- 
intended that there should be) a_ settle- 
ment for a thousand.” This rendering of 
ricetto as “settlement” recalls another 
explanation of the line, which is given 
thus by Bianchi :— 

“Poco sotto al monastero, e presso alla con- 
pom dell’ Acquacheta e del Riodestro é il 

illaggio di San Benedetto ove ebbero signoria un 
tempo i nobili della Rocea San Casciano, e i Conti 
Guidi; onde nascerebbe il dubbio se la Badia o il 
villaggio sia il luogo che il Poeta dice destinato a 
mille L’ altra lez. dovea, che é dell’ Ottimo e del 
Boccaccio, s’ adatta meglio al villaggio, ove dicesi. 
che i Conti avessero in animo di indurre ad abitare 
gran quantita di loro vassalli, dopo che I avesser 
renduto capace ; il qual disegno non ebbe effetto.” 

Dr. Moore’s text (Witte’s) has dovea, and,. 
with regard to per mille, the Doctor fur- 
nishes another view :— 

“The form mi/e proves nothing for the absurd 
interpretation miles (sc. Christi), i.e., ‘nel quale 
lV autore dovea essere ricevuto per frate,’ suggested 
by Searabelli, /./., in his edition of the Commentary 
ot Della Lana.” 

The whole matter is evidently a case of 
Utrum horum mavis accipe. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


CHERTSEY MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
(See ante, p. 43.) 


THESE inscriptions were noted some years. 
ago, and my former article unfortunately 
| appeared without my being able to return 
‘the proof. The following corrections should 
‘therefore be noted. Three other tablets 
| (Nos. 34, 35, and 36) have since been erected, 
|making the total 36. The reference to 
Manning and Bray should be to vol. iii.,. 
;not i, The heads in the arms on Nos. L 
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cand 5 should be described as those of 
* elephants”; and in the Latin inscription 
on No. Sread dvodiwm, |. 5, for ** dvodecim’’; 
accurato, 11, for “ accurata”’; Elizabetha, 
1. 13, for Elizabette and_ religiosis- 
simegq, 1. 17, for ** religiosissimiq.” 

[I have recently succeeded in tracing a 
most interesting and valuable old MS. book 
of twenty-two foolscap pages with paper 
cover. This commences :— 

“Chertsey Church, 2Ist April, 1806 | Memo- 
randum | of the places where the mural and other 
tombs have been taken up which are to be re- 
placed after the church is built as near to the 
relative situations as possible.” 


It contains copies of (apparently) all the in- 
scriptions then in the church and the church- 
yard, with rough drawings of the inside of 
the old church before it was pulled down 
and of the tablets, with plans of the church- 
yard showing by numbers the exact position 
of each of the monuments. Needless to say, 
numbers of these have now entirely dis- 
appeared or are illegible. There is no record 
of the writer, but my own impression is that 
it must have been the Dr. Smith to whom 
Manning and Bray were indebted for the 
inscriptions printed by them. On the cover 
is written :— 

“This plan of the tablets, graves, &e., in the 
interior of the Chertsey Church was purchased by 
a Mr. Boyce, a chemist in the town of Chertsey, 
with a quantity of waste paper, and by him pre- 
sented to the Rey. C. Cotton, Vicar of Chertsey, 
by whom it is deposited in the parish chest, 
March 25, 1852. C.C.” 

‘This is followed by two lines of Hebrew. 
The book, however, disappeared from the 
parish chest, and was only recently found 
among some other papers by a resident, 
who took it to Mr. H. J. Bidwell, thinking 
he might be interested. The latter gentle- 
man has kindly lent it to me to examine, 
and informs me that at some future time 
he proposes to restore it to the church. 

The arms of No. 8 are a stag’s head on 
a chief party per fess, or and arg., a crescent 


gules. 

9. Robert Hinde, Esq'® | of Chertsey Abbey, 
departed this life | 10th February, 1693. | Robert 
Hinde, his eldest son | Died 3rd March, 1734. | 
Elizabeth Hinde, his Widow and _ Relict | Died 
5th August, 1736. | Venables Hinde | Their Grand- 
son by Obryana Venables | Daughter of John 
Venables, of Agden, Esy" | In the County of 
Chester | and Obryana Leycester, Daughter of | 
Sir Peter Leycester, Bart., of Nether Tabley | Died 


9th August, 1733. | Erected by Charles Hinde, of 


Langham 
Robert Venables, of High 


Stafford, Esq". 


Hall in the County of Essex, Esq" | and 
Leigh in the County of 


' 10. To the Memory of | the Honourable Sir Henry 

Hotham | of Silverlands in this Parish, youngest 
'son of Beaumont, Lord Hotham | Vice-Admiral of 
the Red | Knight Commander of the Most Honour- 
‘able Military Order of the Bath’) Knight Grand 
Cross of | the Most Distinguished Order of 
| St. Michael and St. George | and Commander in 
| Chief of | His Majesty’s Naval Forces in the 
| Mediterranean | who died at Malta, April 19th, 
1833, aged 56 years. | His Remains are deposited 
fat the place of his decease | Where in testimony 
‘of his high Professional Character | Meritorious 
| Public Services, and Eminent Private Virtues , A 
monument has been erected by the ofticers of his 
| Fleet. | Also | To the Memory of | The Lady 
| Frances Anne Juliana Hotham —= widow of the 
above, and eldest daughter of | John, tirst Earl of 
Stradbroke | who died at Silverlands January 31st, 
1859 | aged 6S years. 

11. Parentibvs Decessis | Matthzo et Elizabeth 
Cotton | ingenti cvm svorvm desiderio | havd ita 
wridem elatis | hoc in memoriam pietatis marmor | 

vivsce Pastor Ecclesiz | evm Fratre ivnetisqve 
sororibys | flentes  posvervnt | A.D. MDCCCLVTI. | 
Mortvi vocem filii Die avdient | Eamyve Avdi- 
entes Vitam Recipient | Joh. 5. 25. 

12. **For I know that my Redeemer liveth.” | 
To the Memory of | John Wightwick, Esq. | of 
Sandgates in this Parish, who died Decr. 27th, 
1816, aged 75. | Elizabeth his wife | daughter of 
Thomas Browne, Esy., of Camtield Place, and 
Martha, daughter of George Needham, Esu. | 
of Wymondley Priory, both in the County of 


Herts | who died May 29th, 1823, Aged 80. | 
Francis Wightwick, Esq" | also of Sandgates 


in this Parish, died March 8rd, 1843, aged 69. | 
Juliana Wightwick, died Sept. 20th, 1807, aged 32. | 
John Wightwick | of the Inner Temple, Esq, died 
Jan. 27, 1814, aged 34. | Anna Maria Wightwick, 
died Dee® 22d, 1840, aged 63. | Winifred Wightwick, 
died May 17th, 1851, Aged 68. | Their Remains are 
interred in a Vault in this Churchyard. | Also to 
the Memory of Harriot, third Daughter of the 
above John and Elizt® Wightwick | who died 
Sep? 27th, 1808, and is buried in the Churchyard of 
Hertingfordbury in the County of Herts. 

13. Sacred | to the Memory of | Soloman Hudson, 
Esq. | of this Town | who departed this life | 
Feb’ 23rd, 1829 | Etat. 88. | Also Sacred to the 
Memory of | Charlotte Priscilla,* Relict of the 
above | she was the youngest daughter of | the late 
Rev! Egerton Leigh | Rector of Murston in Kent | 
by Sarah his wife | and she departed this life | 
April 10th, 1837 | Etat. 65. | The Mortal Remains 
of the above are deposited | in a Vault in the 
adjoining churchyard. | ‘*The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away: | Blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” 

Arms: Party per chevron embattled, 
argent and gules, three escallops, 2 and 1, 
counter-changed impaling Or, lion 
rampant gules. Crest: Out of a ducal 
coronet a griffin’s head erased. 


14. To the Memory of | Nathaniel Rowe, of 
Chertsey, Esqy™ | who was the One and Thirtieth 


*She was eleventh in direct descent from King 
Henry VII. 
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Child of his Father John Rowe, Esq. | of Plaws- 
worth Hall in the County of Durham = a Magis- 
trate | whoadministered Justice with Discernment, 
Candor and Impartiality | a Christian | Devout 
and Exemplary | in the Exercise of every private 
and publick Duty | a Friend to Mercy | a Patron to 
Distress an Enemy only to Vice and Idleness | he 


lived esteem’d by all who knew him | and died | 
lamented by the wise and good | the 16th of De- | 


cember, 1778 | in the 65th year of his age. 
RUVIGNY. 
Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 


Sr Drury’s FuNerAL “ Exe- 
cUTED.” (See ‘Parish Registers,’ ante, 
p. 26.)—It is somewhat remarkable, in view 
of ‘“‘exsequi funus,” exsequiari funus,”’ 
and corresponding Latin expressions, and 
the frequent Elizabethan use of such words 
as ‘‘exequies”’ and exequial,” that the 
‘N.E.D..” while providing phrases in which 
people are said to ‘execute’? Masses, 
sacrifices, feasts, and the like, has no ex- 
ample of executing a funeral. 

The Sir William Drury whose funeral 
was “executed”? 10 March, 1589/90, must 
* be distinguished from the Sir William Drury 
(knighted 11 May, 1570) whose life is given 
in the * D.N.B.,’ xii. 60. I think he is pro- 
bably the Sir William Drury knighted in 
1574, and not the Deputy Lieutenant of 
Buckinghamshire knighted in 1576. He 
succeeded his grandfather, another Sir 
William Drury (knighted 1546/7), while he 
was yet a minor, in 1557. There is very 
little to add to the account of him given in 
Cullum’s *Hawsted.” It may, however, 
be pointed out that the Sir John Borough 
(knighted 1586), in a duel with whom he was 
mortally wounded in France, was colonel 
in command of a Sussex regiment of 1,000 
men, and Sir William Drury himself was 
colonel in command of a Hampshire regi- 
ment of 1,000 men, the whole of the army 
under the command of General Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby consisting of 4,000 men. 
The campaign in support of Henry IV. of 
France lasted from the end of September, 
1589, to the middle of January, 1589/90. 
The duel seems to have taken place shortly 
before 21 January, 1589/90 (cf. 8. P. Dom. 
Eliz., eexxx. 19). If, however, this is so, it 
is somewhat remarkable that the commission 
for the post-mortem inquisition was not 
issued till 9 February: and as A. B. C. has 
pointed out, the funeral was not ‘* executed ” 
till 10 March. 

A letter from Sir William Drury on taking 
up his command at Portsmouth, 26 Sept., 
1589, is still extant (S. P. Dom. Add. Eliz., 
xxxi. 69). I do not think Cullum mentions 


that at the time of his death Sir William,. 
who had been granted the receivership of 
the counties of Essex, Herts, and Middlesex.. 
and of the City of London, was in the Queen’s. 
debt to the amount of over 3,0002., and that 
great portions of his lands were sold after his. 
death to make good the deficit. Many 
years afterwards his son Sir Robert (knighted 
before Rouen in 1591) was forgiven the 
balance of the debt (some 6001. odd), as a 
reward for his services. Sir William’s 
widow married Sir John Scott, and died 
shortly before 1 March, 1598/9. The 
‘D.N.B.’ in its account of Sir John Scott 
(li. 107) does not mention the latter fact. 
nor that she was a daughter of Sir William 
Stafford of Grafton (knighted 1545) and 
Sir William Drury’s widow. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


*PLuMPER’S InN.” (See “Plump” in 
Voting,’ 10 S. vi. 148, 212, 276, 377; vii. 
77.)—The ‘ Directory of the West Riding,’ 
by Edward Baines, 1822, has, ‘‘ Tinsley, in 
the parish of Rotherham, Swinden, John, 
maltster & victualler, Plumper’s Inn.” In 
the ‘Sheffield Directory,’ 1906, there ap- 
pears twice ‘ Plumpers’ Inn.” This sign 
is not mentioned in the ‘ History of Sign- 
boards’ by Jacob Larwood and John 
Camden Hotten. The Sheffield Iris, dated 
Tuesday, 16 June, 1807, has: ““On Thursday, 


‘in the last week of the Yorkshire Election, a 


Freeholder, aged 101, gave a plumper to: 
Lord Milton.” 
Henry JOHN BEARDSHAW. 
27, Northumberland Road, Sheffield. 


CHARLES LAMB ON THICKNESSE’S ‘ FRANCE.’ 
—I take the following from an old book- 
seller’s catalogue 

““Thicknesse (P.). Useful Hints to those who: 
Make the Tour of France. 1770. t14s. | 

“Charles Lamb’s copy, with the following cha- 
racteristic note in his autograph inside the cover :. 
‘This is a book of no great Thicknesse.— 
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ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


RADNORSHIRE RiImME.—The following was- 
given me many years ago by the then 
member for the Radnor Boroughs :— 

Radnorshire, Radnorshire, 
Without park or deer, 
Or knight or peer, 
Or any one with five hundred a year, _ 
Except Tommy Fowler of Aberewmhir. 
Francis Kine. 


Tootu. (See 9 S. xi. 488; xii. 
71.)—Besides the instances of this mon- 
strosity I gave at the first reference, there is. 
one in a passage of Herodotus (ix. 83,. 
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trans. Cary), which only recently came to 
my notice. It states that after the Persians 
overthrow at Plata, among human abnor- 
malities noticed when the dead bodies were 
bared of flesh, ‘‘ there was also discovered & 
jaw, and the upper jaw had teeth growing 
in a piece, all in one bone, both the front 
teeth and the grinders.” 

It is to be noted that in the case of 
Pyrrhus, too, if we follow Plutarch, to the 
upper jaw was restricted the growth of his 
single tooth. KkumaGcusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


sHoos.”’—In an old oak parish 
chest, possessed of three locks, but now 
minus any keys, in the fifteenth-century 
parish church of St. Stephen at Treleigh 
(Cornwall), is a document containing a list 
of pauper expenses for 1709. The entry for 
‘taping shoos occurs frequently. Taping 
means soleing, and is a word still in very 
general use in the West country. Indeed 
in the ordinary spheres of life eight out of 
ten people would say, * Those boots must 
be tapped”? rather than that they should be 
“soled.” In broad Devon the rendering 
would be: ‘ Ef zo be yii taps thew biites, 
they “ll least awl drii tha zummer.” This 
quotation I give from the late Mrs. Sarah 
Hewett’s ‘ Peasant Speech of Devon’ (1892). 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘“PRECKET”: CAGEFUL OF TEETH.” — 
A doctor in North Devon, on visiting a 
woman, found her scolding her child—a girl 
of twelve—with much severity. The child 
left the room, and the doctor asked what was 
the matter. ‘‘ Well,’ said her mother, 
“she’s so precket’”’?; and then, to explain 
precket, added, ** There ’s too much formality 
about her; it’s as if she wanted to reign 
over us all.” The idea of attributing the 
formality which surrounds the throne to 
the naughtiness of a child of twelve strikes 
me as very ludicrous. 

In North Devon they also say of a mouth 
full of teeth, ‘“‘ So-and-so has a good cageful 
of teeth.” T. M. W. 


SPRING-HEELED JAcK.—In 1906 there was 
published a book which received some 
favourable notice from reviewers, ‘The 
Revelations of Inspector Morgan,’ by Oswald 
Crawfurd. One of the cases, ‘The Flying 
Man,’ pp. 95-192, seems to be founded on 
the accounts of ‘ Phenomenal Footprints in 
Snow’ collected in 7 8. viii., ix. (1889-90). 
But a similar story of Spring-heeled, Spring- 
all, or Springle Jack forms the chief excite- 


ment of ‘Chums: a Tale for the Youngsters,’ 
by Harleigh Severne, illustrated by Harry 
Furniss, 1878. Ww. Cc. B. 


BeLtt-ComB” FoR Ringworm. — Our 
parish clerk informs me that up to a few 
years ago he had applications for ‘ bell- 
eomb,” the grease from the church bells, 
which was used as an ointment in cases of 
ringworm and shingles. The ringers con- 
firmed this, and also vouched for the efficacy 
of the remedy. I presume this custom is 
not peculiar to Egham, although I have not 
heard of it before. © FREDERIC TURNER. 

Esmond, Egham, Surrey. 


FEMALE AUCTIONEERS. (See 8 xii. 
327, 493).—In the early seventies there was 
@ comic song in some vogue, entitled *‘ The 
Female Auctioneer,’ which commenced :— 

For I’m the female auctioneer, 
And [ have not come for pelf, 
For the only thing I’ve got to sell 
Is just to sell myself. 


A Junius CLraimant.—The Dover Express 
and East Kent News of 28 Dec., 1906, under 
the heading ‘Mr. John Smith: his Doings 
and his Folly,’ has the following :— 

“The self-denying devotion which John Smith 
manifested with regard to his military leader (Lord 
George Sackville) has suggested the idea that he 
was the writer of the ‘ Letters of Junius.’” 

Mr. John, or Captain, Smith was the father 
of Sir Sidney Smith, R.N. 
R. J. FyNMOoRE. 

Paratour.’—This word is not in 
‘N.E.D.,’ but it oceurs in the subjoined 
announcement, which appeared in The 
Observer of 10 Aug., 1806, under the heading 
* New Inventions ’ :— 

‘*Messrs. Barnet, of Birmingham, some months 
ago, obtained a patent for an improvement upon 
Umbrellas, which articles they have since further 
improved, and given to them the name of Para- 
touts. The form is more like a dome than those of 
the common kind, and effectually protects the 
holder from rain and snow; while, by a rapid 
alteration of form, it will completely shelter any 
part of the body, without exposing another part.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


JOHN TALMAN, ARCHITECT.—The notices 
of Talman in the books of reference are 
extremely meagre. He was the son of 
William Talman, an architect with an 
extensive practice, who designed Chatsworth 
in 1681 for the first Duke (then Earl) of 
_ Devonshire, and several other noblemen’s 
seats, including Fetcham Park, Leather- 
/head, for Arthur Moore, M.P. for Grimsby 
| (1695), which was decorated by Laguerre 


— 


t 
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(4 S. ix. 138, 307). William Talman had 
charge of the buildings at Hampton Court 
under Wren, and is believed to have died 
about 1700. There is a letter from him to 
Wren in the Crofton Croker MSS. dated 
i2 Sept., 1699, which is printed in The 
Builder, 1849, vii. 327. 

John Talman, his son, travelled in Italy 
with Kent, and appears to have resided 
much abroad. He brought Giuseppe Gri- 
soni, the artist, to England in 1715, where 
he remained until 1728, according to Nagler. 
Thomas Madox in his epistolary discourse 
concerning the most ancient Great Roll of 
the Exchequer, commonly styled the Quinto 
Regis Stephani, printed at the end of his 
ancient ‘Dialogue concerning the Ex- 
echequer’ (1758), speaks of Talman as 
“‘that famous man John Talman, jun.,.... 
@ very great architect and limner, who was 
very useful to me.” 

Nagler says that William Talman died 
about 1690, which is clearly an error, and 
adds: ‘Sein Sohn war Dilettant, und 
besass eine vorziigliche Kunstsammlung.” 

John Talman addressed a letter from 
Florence, dated 2 March, 1709/10, to Dr. 
Aldrich, Dean of Christchurch, reeommend- 
ing the purchase of the fine collection of 
drawings of the Bishop of Arezzo formed by 
Father Resta, a Milanese of the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri at Rome. This letter was 
printed by Vertue, who says in a note :— 

“ This collection was purchased, I think, by Lord 
Somers; and Mr. Richardson, painter, collated, 
purchased, and exchanged many, which were sold 
and dispersed in his sale. 

“*N.B. Mr. Talman was a gentleman of fortune, 
and was many years in Italy; he copied very 


accurately, in water colors, the inside of churches, | 
c. Hewas afterwards admitted a member | 


marbles, 
of the Society of Antiquaries in London, for whom 
he made several very tine drawings, many of which 
he presented to the Society.” 

There are two drawings by Talman in the 
Print-Room of the British Museum: one 
of a jewelled tiara at the Vatican, and the 
other of a doge’s cap at Venice. He was an 
accomplished draughtsman, but does not 
appear to have practised as an architect— 
at least no buildings are attributed to him; 
but Walpole (ii. 241-2) says :— 

“He resided much in Italy, and made a large 
collection of prints and drawings, particularly of 
churches and altars, many of which were done by 
himself.” 

I am inclined to think from this descrip- 
tion that Talman may have amused himself 
by making designs for altars in churches, 
ut did not undertake the more onerous 
work of designing buildings. Talman died 
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in 1726, and his effects were sold in the 
following year (Nichols, ‘Lit. Anec.,’ vi. 
159-60). JOHN HEBB. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PANTALOONS v. TROUSERS.—In the fourth 
volume of Mr. Calthrop’s ‘ English Costume’ 
it is said that Brummell invented black 
trousers buttoned at the ankle, his wearing 
of which in the evening made trousers more 
popular than knee-breeches. Is there foun- 
dation for such a statement ? It seems to 
describe pantaloons, and then to treat the 
name of trousers as applicable to them. 
The wearing of trousers in place of panta- 
loons was a social crime. As an allowable 
alternative to breeches they are still per- 
missible, though rare. 

{Much on pantaloons and trousers will be found 
in ‘N. & Q.’ An editorial note at 35%. v. 136 gave 
quotations from Ben Jonson and from Beaumont and 
Fletcher for frouses and trossers, but these, like the 
trowzers of 1741, quoted at p. 220 0f the same volume, 
differed from the modern garment so called. The 
third division of the article ‘Pantaloon’ in the 
‘N. E. D.’ deals with the word as applied to a 
garment, the first meaning being defined as “a 
kind of breeches or trousers in fashion for some 
time after the Restoration.” This usage is marked 
obsolete, but the third definition applies to the 
point raised by P. I. T.: “A tight-fitting kind of 
trousers fastened with ribbons or buttons below 
the calf, or, later, by straps rong ing under the 
boots, which were introduced late in the 18th c., 
and began to supersede knee-breeches,” the earliest 
quotation in this sense being from Charlotte Smith 
| in 1798: ‘*He......was pantalooned and waistcoated 
| after the very newest fashion.” Retrospective 

Review, xii, 25 (1825), stated that ‘‘in October, 
1812, an order was made by St. John’s and Trinity 
| College, that every young man who appeared in 
| Hall or Chapel in pantaloons or trowsers, should 
be considered as absent.” The prejudice against 
| trousers was not, however, confined to the heads of 
| an ancient university, for at 9 8. ix. 489 it be 
/ that the founders of Bethel Chapel, Cambridge 
, Street, Sheftield, in 1820, inserted a clause in the 
_ trust deed that ‘‘ under no circumstances whatever 
| shall any preacher be allowed to occupy the pulpit 
| who wears trousers.” Even this apr ty was nota 
| sufficient punishment in the minds of some people, 
' the same page of ‘N. & Q.’ relating that the Rev. 
| Hugh Bourne, one of _ the two founders of the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion, said of his  co- 
founder, * That trousers - wearing, beer - drinking 
Clowes will never get to heaven.” In addition to 
the above references to ‘N. & Q.” see 5 8, xii. 365, 
405, 434, 446, 514; 6 S. i. 26, 45, 446, 505, 525 5 ii. 9, 
D4, 94, 144; iv. 37, 215, 316; ix. 155; 8 S. ii. 488 ; 
9S. iii. 126, 274; ix. 268, 415; 10S. vi. 86, 157, 255.] 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND ROBERT BURTON. 
—With reference to Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s often quoted phrase, * What L have 
said, I have said,’ has it been noticed that 
Burton in his "Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
writes as follows ?— 

“As the barking of the dog I securely contemn 
those malicious and scurrile obloquies, tlouts, and 
ecalumnies of railers and detractors; I scorn the 
rest. What therefore I have said, pro tenuitate 
mea, I have said.” —* Democritus to the Reader,’ 
p. 10, W. Tegg’s edition, 1866, 

And on p. 59 in the same work Burton, in 
referring to the Utopia that he would 
establish, says as follows :— 

* As of such wares as are transported or brought 
in, it they be necessary, commodious, and such as 
nearly concern man’s life, as corn, wood, coal, &c., 
and such provision we cannot want, I will have 
little or no custom paid, no taxes: but for such 
things as are for pleasure, delight, or ornament, as 
Wine, spice, tobacco, silk, velvet, cloth of gold, lace, 
jewels, &c., a greater impost.” 

Had Mr. Chamberlain been studying 
Burton before he started his Tariff Reform 
campaign WALTER L. JODE. 


“A ScoUuRGE FOR THE AssIRIAN.’—Is it 
known by whom a volume of 88 pages, 
bearing this title, was written, and at what 
date it was published in Shrewsbury ? The 
title-page reads :— 

A Scourge tor the | Assirian | the great 
Oppressor, According tothe Slaughterof Midian, 
by the Anointing, Isai. 10, | 26,27. [A quotation in 
tive lines from Is. xl. 5, 6.) Collected out of the 
Works of an Ancient Author. | By The Testimony 
ot Jesus is the Spirit. of Prophecy. Rev 19. | 
Salop: Printed by Laplain.” 
There is a copy in the Bodleian Library, 
where information about it is lacking. On 
its back there is an old label, on which is 
written in faded ink **T. Meredith and 
Moses Lewis 1756, &c. A Scourge for the 
Assirian.” 
and before it, there is another book, of which 


all before p. 11 is missing. On p. 73 of this | 


the name Thomas Meredith appears, as 
concluding the first part of the headless 
work. The next page is white. Pp. 75-102 
inclusive contain twenty ‘ Letters to some 
of his Friends,” the signature Thomas 
Meredith occurring at the end of 19. The 
second, third, and fourth letters are ad- 
dressed ‘To Moses Lewis.’’ The letter on 


p. 92 bears the date 21 Jan., 1758; that on 
p- 97, 1 Jan., 1765, which gives us a ter- 
minus a quo. Pp. 103 and 104 are not 
numbered, but contain some obituary 
verses beginning “ Ah! lovely Appearance 
of Death.’ On p. 83, in a letter ** To his 
Brother in Denby Town,” Meredith thrice 


Bound up with the * Scourge,’ | 


of his sect known by that name? From 
the appearance of the pages this book seems 
to have been produced at the same press 
-as the ‘Scourge.’ On p. 16 of the latter 
begins a letter “To the Baptized Churches 
in South Wales.” On p. 68 there is a letter 
signed ** Morgan Lloyd”; on p. 64 another 
“To the gathered Church at Wrexham,” 
signed W. E., followed by other correspond- 
ence between these two writers. On p. 77 
there is a letter from Ireland signed J. R.. 
and another “To Mr. Walter Cradock,” 
‘signed W. E. On pp. 85-8 there is “A 
Poem, made by John Cenick, found in his 
Pocket Book after his Decease.” Can any 
further light be thrown on these worthies ? 

Epwarp 8. Dopason. 

49, IMley Road, Oxford. 


| AvTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
The snowclad yew tree stirred with pain 
| To hear that mourntul ery ; : 
The old church listened, and the spire 
| Kept pointing to the sky. 
| The quotation may not be exact, as it is 
twenty-five years since Lreadit. T. A. H. 
Can ‘N. & Q. locate the following ?— 
Man never rises higher than when he knows not 
whither he is going (Cromwell). 
So passeth in the passing of the day (Spenser *). 
Among the wide waves set like a little nest 
-atience and gentleness are power (Landor). 
Plato, that plank from the wreck of Paradise 
cast on the shores of idolatrous Greece (Coleridge). 
Ropinson SMITH. 


1. We mortals cross the ocean of this world 
Each in his average cabin of a bark. 
2. Man dwells apart, but not alone ; 
He walks among his peers unread. 
3. When Byron died we held our breath......but 
our soul 
Had felt him as the thunder roll. 
4. Icicles clink in the milkmaid’s pail, 
Younkers skate on the pool below ; 
Blackbirds perch on the garden rail, 
And hark how the cold winds blow! 


H. T. D. 


| Who wrote the following lines, which are 

set to music by Pearsall, of Clifton, in the 

form of a part-song? 

| ean thee on this mossy pillow till the morning 

ight, 

| Softly wave this whisp'ring willow o'er thy bed 

to-night ; 

‘Every mortal grief forsake thee as our drowsy 

| sleep o’ertakes thee, : 

Naught from blessed sleep awake thee till the 
morning light. 


| 
| 


A, FLETCHER. 


Str Georce Woop’s Porrrair.—As a 
relative of Sir George Wood, Baron of the 
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Exchequer, who died in 1824, I am desirous 
of obtaining information as to the where- 
abouts of a portrait of him that has been 
lost sight of for many years. It is by 
Lonsdale, and represents him in full robes, 
seated, holding a quill pen in the right hand, 
the left resting on an open book. It was 
engraved by Hodgetts, and published by 
Sweet on 12 July, 1824 (five days after Sir 
George Wood’s death). I have a copy of 
the engraving, and there is another in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

I should like to find the original portrait, 
and shall be much obliged to any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ who can help me in the matter. 

(Mrs.) D. TUCKER. 
51, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


* Grinpy.”—A set of words familiar to 
me from childhood, used also in other parts 
of New England, and I find on inquiry 
familiar in the north of Ireland as well— 
a plain survival on this side of the water, 
therefore—has escaped the notice of every 
dictionary in existence, and every recorder 
even of dialectic usage, so far as I am aware. 
This is ‘ grindy” and its congeners, with 
the < short. It means “grimy” with a 
special incidence : grime rubbed or ground in, 
as the dirt into a child’s or a workman’s 
grubby hands. This adjective has a noun 
companion, of whichitrather seems to have 
been the progenitor, “grind,” grime as 
before; and a verb, “to grind ’—mostly 
used in the participle “grinded.” ‘‘ You 
have got the dirt all grinded in” was fairly 
common ; and “ grindy hands ” were almost 
as common in name asin fact. It seems odd 
that the word should so utterly have been 
left out of literature. The derivation I do 
not know. It may be simply from “ grind,” 
the shortening of the 7 being paralleled by 
* grindstone,’ mostly pronounced “ grin- 
stun’ in my neighbourhood ; yet I cannot 
think it probable that dirty hands would 
have been called “‘ grindy ” on the analogy 
above, unless the verbal form created the 
adjective. Could it be an old Teutonic 
griindig”’? thus clipped, and the other 
forms outgrowths ? Forrest MorcGan. 

Hartford, Conn. 


PARAMOUDRA. ‘The Age of the 
Earth,’ by W. J. Sollas, on p. 136 is this 
paragraph :— 

“These are known as pot-stones or paramoudras. 
The etymology of the last word is not clear. It is 
said that when Dean Buckland came across these 
objects in Antrim, he asked his guide what name 
they went by. The Irishman, who had heard the 
Dean calling stones by strange names, was equal to 


the occasion, and invented ‘ paramoudra’ without 
a moment's hesitation.” 

In the ‘N.E.D.’ paramoudra is “ suggested 
by H. Norton to be Anglo-Irish corruption 
of Erse peura muireach (=sea-pears).” <A 
quotation from Buckland shows that he 
“adopted the word because he found it 
thus appropriated,” 7.e., as name known 
at Belfast.” But if Mr. Sollas’s story is 
correct, is there not here a delightful case 
of BillStumps’s mark? H. K. Sr. J. S. 


Strurmy or Esturmy Famity. (See 4 8. 
i. 606.)—I should be obliged if any reader 
could give me the reference to a note on 
this family which appeared, I believe, in an 
earlier series than the above; also for any 
particulars of the Yorkshire branch of the 
Sturmys. I am acquainted with the pedi- 
gree in Graves’s ‘ Hist. of Cleveland.’ 

[We cannot trace either form of the name in the 

General Indexes to the first three Series. 


PALX:OLOGUS IN THE West InpDIEs.—Last 
year, cruising about in the West Indies, 
I met a fellow-traveller, Col. Ward, who 
told me that in one of the islands (I think 
Antigua) he had seen in some church the 
tomb of the last surviving descendant of the 
Greek Emperors, and that the rector of the 
parish was seeking funds for its repair. 
I am sure that I could not have dreamt this, 
and am only uncertain as to the precise 
island. What was the Paleologus doing 
“in that galley” ? Francis Kine. 


BADGER’S BusH ” oR “ BEGGAR’s BusH”’ 
Inn.—An old pewter tankard of the time of 
William III., in my possession, is inscribed 
** at ye Bager’s Bush in Grauel Leane ”’ [sic]. 
Can any reader inform me of any record or 
reference relating to this sign? I have not 
been able to trace the badger in any record 
of inn or tavern signs. There is a play of 
Beaumont and Fletcher called ‘The Beg- 
gars’ Bush.’ Is it possible that this could 
have once been used as a tavern sign, for 
which this inscription might 

LesBiAN Leap.”—What is the meaning 
of this expression, used by Mr. Andrew Lang 
in his sonnet on Homeric unity prefixed to 
the translation of the ‘ Iliad’ by Lang, Leaf, 
and Myers? In another version of the 
sonnet the expression used is ‘‘ tool of lead.” 

J. B. Douetas. 


MANTELPIECE.—I should be glad of any 
suggestions with regard to an old—pro- 
bably sixteenth-century—mantelpiece in the 
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farm which now stands on the site of Hard- 
ham Priory, Sussex. It is decorated with 
shields bearing the initials W. P., alternating 
with barrels, or tuns. The latter would 
appear to be of the nature of a rebus, and 
suggest that the owner, or probably the prior 
at the time, bore a name of which the initial 
letter was P, and of which the termination 
was ton. M. 

CROMWELL AND CHALFONT St. GILEs: 
PIKES FOR ARMING THE PEOPLE.—I should 
be glad of any information on the following 
two points. There is a tradition in the 
village of Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, that 
‘after the battle of Aylesbury the army of 
Cromwell encamped in the Silsden meadows, 
close to the village; that Cromwell slept 
at the old Stone House, since pulled down ; 
and that his guns fired at the Church.” 
When the church was restored, a small 
round-shot was found in one of the mullions 
of the east window, which would have been 
the nearest target, and another, a little 
larger, was found in the garden of the 
Rectory, on higher ground, which would 
have been in the line of fire. The village lies 
about seventeen miles south from Aylesbury 
and eight north from Uxbridge, in the 
Misbourne valley, which cuts through the 
Chilterns between those two towns. 

In the tower of the church used to be a 
number of pikes, rather short, the heads 
of which are said to have been made from 
files, and which were “intended for the 
arming of the people.” The few now re- 
maining are in the Milton Cottage (where 
Milton wrote ‘ Paradise Regained’) in the 
village. When could it have been intended 
to arm the people? and what truth can 
there be in the Cromwell story ? 

R. W. Puipps, 
Col. late Royal Artillery. 


CARLYLE AND Lapy BANNERMAN.—A 
provincial journal has revived the story of 
Carlyle’s devotion to Margaret Gordon, who 
became the wife of Sir Alexander Banner- 
man, M.P. She is said to have been the 
heroine of Carlyle’s novel ‘Wotton Rein- 
fred,’ which appeared in The New Review for 
January, 1892. Miss Gordon is usually 
stated to have been the “foster daughter 
of Dr. Guthrie, a London physician.”” Who 
was her father (Alexander Gordon) ? 


J. M. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


_ TamMwortH CHURCHYARD WaLts.—What 
is known about the walls running east from 
the churchyard at Tamworth? They are 


bonded with tiles in the Roman manner, 
and are themselves of stone. They are said, 
I believe, to be the remains of some monastic 
buildings ; but that does not account for the 
tile bonding. L. 


Replies. 


CHARLES I.: HIS PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 
(10 S. vii. 169.) 


In 1633 Sir Henry Wotton composed a 
Latin address in which he congratulated the 
King on his safe return from Scotland. The 
piece is printed in the ‘ Reliquie Wot- 
toniane ’ (fourth ed., 1685), and bears the 
following title: ‘Ad Regem e Scotia 
Reducem Henrici Wottonii Plausus et Vota.’ 
A translation “by a friend of the author” 
is added, from which I will make two quota- 
tions. On p. 145 we read :— 

“*Then were advanced to you such who faithfully 
instructed in learning that youth of yours, as yet 
unapt for business. Then such were sent for who, 
as your strength increased, dressed you in the 
exercises of the Horse; which I call to mind with 
how graceful a dexterity you managed: until 
afterwards at a solemn Tilting, I became uncertain 
whether you strook into the beholders more Joy or 
Apprehension.” 

On pp. 156-7 Charles’s personal appear- 
ance is thus described :— 

“T may say your stature is next a just propor- 
tion; your body erect and active; your colour or 
complexion hath generally drawn more from the 
white Rose of York than the red of Lancaster ; 
your hair nearer brown than yellow; your brow 
proclaimeth much fidelity ; a certain verecundious 
generosity graceth your eyes, not such as we rea’ 
of Sylla, but of Pompey; in your gestures nothing 
of affectation; in your whole aspect no swelling, 
nothing beysterous, but an alluring and well be- 
coming suavity: your alacrity and vigour, the 
celerity of your motions discovers ; otherwise your 
affections are temperate, and demeanour well 
setled; most firm to your purposes and promises, 
loving Truth, hating Vice; Just, Constant, Coura- 
gious, and not simply so, but knowingly Good.” 
This excellent sketch is called a “true 
Portraicture in little’? by the translator, 
who was, I have little doubt, no other than 
Izaak Walton, a great friend of Sir Henry 
Wotton. A likeness of the King is given 
in the volume, and, whether by Van Dyck 
or another, seems to have been honestly 
drawn. 

In Roger Coke’s interesting work ‘A 
Detection of the Court and State of England ’ 
(fourth ed., 1719) we find on pp. 412-13 of 
the first volume what follows :— 
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“Thus fell one of the greatest and most high- 
born Princes of the Western World. In his Person 
he was somewhat more than ordinarily tall, and 
the Composition of it was framed in most exact 
natural Proportion of Parts; so that he was very 
active, and of a fine mien in his Motion, which was 
commonly more than ordinarily fast; yet he 
appeared best. on Horseback, and excelled in 
managing his Horse ; so that when he was in Spain, 
in sight of the King, Queen, the Infantas, and the 
Infanta Maria, whom he courted, and innumerable 
other Spectators, he took the Ring in his first 
Course. His Visage was long, and pare best 
when he did not speak; for he had a natural 
Impediment in his Speech, and would often stutter, 
especially when he was in Passion.” 

If Charles I. had “ favoured his father, the 
sandy and slobbering James,’ Andrew 
Marvell, in his ‘ Horatian Ode upon Crom- 
well’s Return from Ireland,’ would not 
have penned these pathetic lines :-— 
He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
ut with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try; 
Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 
But bow’d his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 

Such evidence as this, to which more 
might be added, is enough to show how 
baseless is the assertion of the writer whose 
name has been mentioned. 

Joun T. Curry. 


Charles IT., in the portrait after Sir Peter 
Lely given in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ is repre- 
sented in complete armour, with a long 
flowing peruke descending on his breast- 
plate; he is wearing a thick moustache, 
and the likeness to his father is remarkable. 
The original picture is said to be in the 
collection of the Marquess of Hertford at 
Ragley. 

In my possession is a fine engraving by 
Sir Robert Strange (the great master of 
line engraving, who died in 1792) of Charles I. 
after Sir Anthony Van Dyck; he is repre- 
sented at full length, in his royal robes, 
with immense roses in his shoes, his hand 
resting on a table on which are the crown 
and orb. There is a long inscription under- 
neath, mentioning the dimensions of the 
picture, 3 ft. 9in. by 2ft. 3in. The coun- 
tenance wears the usual sad expression, 
as though prophetic of his doom, and there 
can be little doubt of the engraving having 
been taken from the original picture, as the 
following account of its pedigree is given 
underneath :— 

‘*This picture, formerly in the collection of King 
Charles I*t, was, amongst other portraits of the 
Royal carried abroad by James It 
was given by that monarch to Cardinal Philip 


Thomas Howard. The Cardinal dying at Rome, it 
came afterwards into the possession of James 
Edgar, Esq., Secretary to the grandson of Charles, 
in whose custody it remained many years. Upon 
the death of Mr. Edgar, which happened during 
Mr. Strange’s stay at Rome, he pias: 37 it of the 
executors.” 

There are other inscriptions underneath. 
Can this be an engraving of the identical 
portrait of Charles I. of which Sir Walter 
Scott has given us such a graphic description 
in ‘ Woodstock,’ in describing the interview 
between Wildrake and Cromwell ?— 

‘©*That Flemish painter,’ he said,—‘ that Antonio 
Vandyck—what a power he has! Steel may muti- 
late, warriors may waste and destroy—still the 
King stands uninjured by time; and our grand- 
children, while they read his history, may look on 
his image, and compare the melancholy features 
with the woeful tale. It was a stern necessity—it 
was an awful deed. The calm pride of that eye, 
might have ruled worlds of crouching Frenchmen, 
or supple Italians, or formal Spaniards; but its 
lances only roused the native courage of the stern 
Englishmen.” ”*—Chap. viii. 

JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Shall we, then, free Richard ITI. of ‘‘Crook- 
back,” and proceed to disfigure Charles I.— 
adore that which we have spurned, and 
spurn that which we have hitherto adored ? 
Would Marvell have written “‘ He... .bowed 
his comely head” unless beauty had been 
there ? The metre was not exacting, and 
the poet not too much given to feigning. 

Sr. SwItTHIN. 


There are portraits of Charles I. by 
Dobson and Mytens, and also several minia- 
tures, in none of which there appears any 
likeness to James I., but some resemblance 
to Anne of Denmark. The coins and 
medals also, especially those designed by 
Rawlins and Briot, display the same fine 
countenance. S. B. 


Marty Horses (10 8. vii. 190).—Marii 
no doubt intended to refer to the well-known 
groups at the entrance to the Champs 
Elysées from the Place de la Concorde, and 
could have learnt from any guide-book that 
they are by Coustou the Younger, and are 
called the ‘‘ Horses of Marly ” because they 
were executed for Marly. A full account, 
addressed to ‘‘ every visitor to Paris, even 
the most careless tourist,’’ will be found in 
Lady Dilke’s ‘ French Architects and Sculp- 
tors of the Eighteenth Century.’ The finest 
work of France for over forty years was 
executed for Marly, and much of it now 
finds its place in the Louvre. “Italy” in 
the eighteenth century could not produce 
great sculpture. M. N. D. 
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BoOoK-STEALING: DEGREES OF BLACK- 
NEss (10 8. vi. 305, 353).—On a sheet of 
decorated end-paper ruthlessly torn, by a_ 
snatcher of ex-libris, from its home in some 
folio volume, I tind pasted an armorial book 
plate: ** Ex Bibliotheca Illris Ducis Thome 
Vargas Macciucca.” Beneath it is a printed 
list of laws for book-borrowers, so compre- 
hensive and so quaint as to appear to deserve 
transference to the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
It runs as follows :— 


Leges, Volumina ex Bibliotheca nostra commodato 
accepta, lecturis Secundumauspicia lata Lictor 
Lege agito in Legirupionem. Mas vel Femina 
fuas, hac tibi lege, Codicis istius usum, non 
interdicimus. 

I. Hune ne Maneipium ducito, 
igitur notis compugito. 

I. Ne cwsim punctimve ferito: hostis non est. 
III. Lineolis, intus, forisve, quaquaversum, du- | 

cendis abstineto. 

IV. Folium ne subigito, ne complicato, neve in 
rugas cogito. 

Ad oram conscribillare caveto. 

VI. Atramentum ultra primum exesto; mori | 
mavult quam feedari. 

TH. Pure tantum papyri philuram interserito. 
Alteri clanculum ne commodato. 
IX. Murem, tineam, blattam, muscam, furun- 

culum abstineto. 

X. Ab aqua, oleo, igne, situ, illuvie arceto. 

XI. Eodem utitor, non abutitor. 

XII. Legere, et quevis excerpere fas esto. 

NIL. Perlectum, apud te perennare ne sinito. 

XIV. Sartum tectumy., prout tollis, reddito. 

XV. Qui faxis, vel ignotus Amicorum albo ad- 
scribitor : qui secus, vel notus eradetor. 

as sibi, has aliis prescribit leges in re sua, 

Ordinis Hyeresolimitani Eques Dux Thomas Vargas 

Macciucca. (Quoi placeas annue, quoi minus, quid 

tibi nostra tactio est? 


Liber est: ne 


Facesse. | 
The inditer of this rather turgid and | 

pedantic code may have been the son of. 

Francis Vargas-Macciucca, Marquis of Vatolla | 

(1699-1785), celebrated for his classical and 

linguistic attainments. 

J. Exvior Hopekry. 


On the fly-leaf of an old Latin Bible I find 
the following couplet :— 
Steal not this Book, my Friend, 
Least [s/c] Tyburn be thy Latter End. 


W. R. H. 


The following variant of the rime recorded 
by Mr. RarciirrFe was copied from The 
Daily News into Church Bells of 17 Jan., 1902: 
Black is the raven, black is the rook, 

But blacker is the blackguard who steals this book, 
Another variant will be found at 9S. iv. 153. 

To those interested in this subject T 
submit the following references to book 
rimes: 18. x. 309; 7S. iii. 206; iv. 66; 
viii. 505: 8 8. iii. 385; iv. 486; v. 39, 94; 
vii. 143, 255; 9 S. i. 366, 512; ii. 115, 376; 


iv. 153, 249, 316, 484; xii. 167; 10 S. ii- 
348; iii. 187; vi. 128. Some of these are 
indexed under other subjects. I do not 
imagine the list is exhaustive, and shall be 
glad if other readers can add to it. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 


A discussion was raised a few years ago 
in an evening paper from which it would 
seem that the quotations of your corre- 
spondents require a slight amendment. 

It was contended that the following was 
the correct version of the lines :— 

Black is the cro, 

Black is the rook, 

But blacker still the little boy who stole this book. 
CrEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

[Nome lines sent by Mr. H. C. Anprews are, like 
the variant mentioned by Mr. Pace, printed, with 
a large number of others, at 9 S. iv. 158. The 


| lines sent by Mr. C. Watson were printed at 9 


S. i. 512 in a reply by Mr. Jonny Murray. As is 
evident from the long list of references supplied by 
Mr. Par, the subject has been well discussed in 
*N. & Q., and it is not desired to reprint lines that 
have already appeared in its pages ; but room will be 
found for additional references to complete the list. 
Mr. Pace has missed a fifteenth-century French 
curse on the book thief noted at 9 S. i. 86 by the 
late F. Apams; and an original composition by a 
Belgian recorded at 98. xi. 297.] : 


Towns UNLUCKY FoR KinGs (10 8S. vii. 
29, 74).—The statement that ‘the Saxon 
name for Lincoln was pronounced Linceul ” 
is to me as new as it is interesting. A 
valuable article on the superstition appeared 


/at 5S. xii. 489, and there it was noted, on 


the authority of Rishanger vid Canon Perry 
("The Life of St. Hugh of Avalon,’ p. 97), 
that Oxford and Leicester shared the un- 
fortunate reputation of Lincoln. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


CHARLES LAMB: was HE or JEWISH 
EXTRACTION ? (10 8S. vii. 121.)—The sup- 
position that Charles Lamb was of Jewish 
extraction is not a new one. The first 
writer to mention it is, L believe, William 
Maginn in his ‘ Gallery of Literary Characters’ 
in Fraser's Magazine for February, 1835, a 
little less than two months after Lamb’s 
death, who writes as follows: ‘‘ He was, 
we believe, of Jewish family, and his real 
name was Lomb.” Three years afterwards, 
in his review of Talfourd’s ‘ Final Memorials,’ 
we find De Quincey writing that ‘‘ some 
people have supposed that Lamb had Jewish 
blood in his veins, which seemed to account 
for his gleaming eyes.” After referring to 


Lamb’s imperfect sympathy with the Jews, 
he goes on :— 
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“T cannot yet believe that Lamb, if seriousl 
aware of any family interconnexion with Jewiae 
hlood, would, even in jest, have held that one- 
sided language. More probable it is that the fiery 
eye recorded not any alliance with Jewish blood, 
but that disastrous alliance with insanity which 
tainted his own lite, and laid desolate his sister’s.” 

A reference to Lamb’s remarks on the 
Jews in his essays and letters does not seem 
to lend any weight to Mr. Bresiar’s theory ; 
and one cannot help thinking that if Lamb 
had any connexion with the Jewish race, 
he himself was unaware of the fact, and that 
his astonishment, if he could have learnt 
it, would have been as great as that 
of the “immortal and amenable soul who 
may come to be damned at last, and the man 
never suspect it beforehand.” In his de- 
scription of himself in his ‘ Autobiography ’ 
he refers to his slightly Jewish cast of face, 
but adds that he has ‘no Judaic tinge in 
his complexional religion.” Further, in his 
sonnet on the *Family Name’ he states 
that the family could not be traced any 
higher than his father’s “ sire’s sire,’ and 
that 

Perchance trom Salem’s holier tields return’d 

With glory gotten on the heads abhorr’d 
Of faithless Saracens, some martial lord 

Took His meek title, in whose zeal he burn’d. 

The above lines do not strike one as 
being applicable to the ancestor of one for 
whom an Israelitish descent is claimed. Of 
course it might be that the Jewish strain 
was derived from his mother’s family ; but 
on neither the paternal nor the maternal side 
is there any solid foundation of fact upon 
which to build the ingenious theory of 
Lamb’s Semitic origin. 

Mr. BrRESLAR does not give us anything 
beyond conjecture in support of his hypo- 
thesis, though possibly, from his statement 
that John Lamb “knew all about” the 
cause of the “unhappy ferment” within 
his brother’s mind, which is assumed to be 
“due to Semitic in-breeding,”’ he may be in 
possession of information at present unknown 
to other Lamb students, by whom it would be 
gladly welcomed. 8. Burrerwortu. 


“Carlagnulus’ himself wrote this 


question in a little autobiographical sketch | 


given to William Upcott, and printed in 
‘The Maclise Portrait Gallery,’ 8vo ed., 
p- 292. He declared he possessed a “ cast 
of face slightly Jewish, with no Judaic 
tinge in his complexional religion.” The 
biographer continues 

“Was he, by the way, of Hebrew extraction? 
Maginn expresses his belief that his family was 
Jewish, Bei that his real name was ‘ Lomb.” But 
this could hardly be the case. Read his fine paper 


on ‘ Impertect Sympathies,’ where he classes Jews 
with Scotchmen, Negroes, and Quakers. He was, 
he said, ‘a bundle of prejudices, made up of likings. 
and dislikings,—the veriest thrall to sympathies, 
apathies, antipathies.’ He had not the nerve, he 
said, to enter a Jewish synagogue,—he did not care 
to be on habits of familiar intercourse with any of 
that nation,—and he confessed that he did not 
‘relish the approximation of Jew and Christian 
which had become so fashionable.’ He thought of 
his favourite, Braham, that he would have been 
‘more in keeping if he had abided by the faith of his 
forefathers,’ and he saw ‘the Hebrew spirit strong 
in him in spite of his proselytism!’ No, Charles 
mb was not, consciously at least, of Jewish 
origin,—he did not belong to that wonderful, hardly 
used, and greatly misunderstood people,—except, 
indeed, in so far as we may all form part of the 
missing Tribes.” 
R. L. Moreton. 
Is it not a general rule that a surname 
taken from the name of an animal, unless. 
there is special evidence against it, indicates. 
a Jewish origin in the owner? It seems to 
be taken as a matter of course when I have 
asked the question with regard to such a 
name. It is like the answer to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s question as to whether a certain 
farmer in Cumberland had died from the 
effects of drink. His informant had heard 
nothing to the contrary. So J took it to be 
in the case of the Wolfis, the Harts, the 
Lambs, and other names of animal origin,. 
though why, I know not. Mr. BRESLAR’s 
traits of Jewish character in Lamb, too, 
are very striking, as well as the zeal (real 
or imaginary) characteristic of the convert. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


I am attracted by the suggestion of Mr. 
Bresvar touching the ancestry of Charles 
Lamb, but I think the very surname, Lamb, 
opposes itself to the theory that its inheritors. 
were descendants of Spanish Jews. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


“Haze” (10 8S. vii. 108).—Hase in the 
phrase quoted means the hare, which plays 
a great part in German mythology. PRor. 
SKEAT will find the information he wants in 
Grimm’s ‘ Deutsches Worterbuch.’ Under 
‘Hase’ Grimm mentions the phrase “ die 
Hasen backen,” which has the same sense 
as ‘“‘die Hasen brauen.’”’ Under the verb 
‘ Brauen ’ he says :— 

“Bis auf heute hat sich, in manigfaltem Aus- 
druck, eine sicher uralte Bezeichnung des Berg oder’ 
Wiese driickenden niedrigen Nebels erhalten, wobei 
brauen fiir kochen gesetzt wird, ohne allen Bezug 
auf Bierbereitung ; das Volk sagt, die Wichtel, die 
Zwerge, die Unterirdischen frauen, wenn diese 
Diinste gleichsam aus ihrer Kiiche empor steigen.” 


In short, all mists which do not rise high 
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above the earth were popularly looked upon 
as steam derived from the kitchens of hares, 
dwarfs, and other fairy folk. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


According to H. Berghaus’s ‘Sprach- 
schatz der Sassen: Wo6rterbuch der Platt- 
deiitschen Sprache,’ 1880-84 (a work un- 
fortunately left unfinished, owing to the 
author’s death, comprising the letters 
A—Paddeln), the phrase ‘* De Hase brouet ” 
is still current in Low German, in the very 
same sense as quoted from the Bremen 
*Worterbuch.’ But there is, likewise, an 
ancient and metaphorical folk-lore expression 
which still survives in modern High 
German poetical and proverbial language, 
regarding a low mist or cloud closely pressing 
upon the mountain or meadow. People 
say, that subterranean goblins are brewing 
when such clouds or vapours rise, so to 
speak, out of their kitchen. And again, 
“The hare has brewed ” (‘* Siehe da brauet 
der has im weisslichen Dampf auf der 
Wiese,” Voss’s ‘ Idyll,’ quoted in Grimm’s 
* Worterbuch,’ ii. 322). H. Kress. 


Dr. Heinrich Berghaus’s ‘ Sprachschatz der 
Sassen’ proves that some twenty-five years 
ago the phrase “‘ De Hase brouet ”’ was still 
current in Low German, for under ‘ Hase’ 
=hare I find 

“De Hase brouet, sagt man in Niedersachsen, 
wenn an Sommer-Abenden sich pléitzlich ein dicker 
Nebel iiber den Erdboden zieht, der sich nicht hoch 
erhebt, sondern in der Ferne wie eine Wassertliche 
aussieht. Engl. Haze.” 

According to Dr. Berghaus, the only other 
meanings ot Hase are chine”’ and stock- 
ing.” ‘rhe fact that the explanation of the 
phrase occurs under Hase=hare led me to 
think that the phrase might be metaphorical, 
the hare being compared to a brewer, more 
especially as I remembered the following 
passage in Dickens’s ‘Christmas Carol’ : 
“To see the dingy cloud come drooping 
down, obscuring everything, one might 
have thought that Nature lived hard by, 
and was brewing on a large scale.” 

The hare plays more than one part in the 
imagination of the people of Northern 
Germany ; why not that of a brewer ? 

When, however, I looked up the word 
brouet, | was referred to bro’en (brugen, 
bruggen), under which verb, strange to say, 
Dr. Berghaus does not mention the phrase 
** De Hase brouet.’”’ But he does tell us— 


what seems to me of great importance— 
that, besides ‘‘ to brew” and “ to boil,” this 
verb means steigen, sich erheben, i.e., ‘to 
Now if this is the meaning of 


rise.” 


brouet in the above phrase, the meaning of 
Hase must be haze. 

That the word Hase in Low German must 
have another meaning besides “hare,” 
*‘ chine,” and “ stocking ’’ is almost certain 
when we consider that Hees” or Heze” 
is of pretty frequent occurrence as a geo- 
graphical name to the east of the Rhine, 
north of Siegen, and is occasionally met 
with to the west of the Rhine, near Crefeld. 

In ‘Nomina Geographica Neerlandica’ 
I read that the etymology and original 
meaning of this name are unknown, but that 
the old form ‘* Hasibenna ”’ for “* Heesbeen ” 
in North Brabant points to an older form 
‘‘ Hasi,” the ¢ having changed the a into e. 

While consulting ‘Het Nederlandsch 
Woordenboek ’ I happened to come across 
the Flemish verb hazegrauwen = to grow 
dark, which is supposed to be a compound 
of haas=hare and grauw=grey, dusk ; the 
expression “het hazegrauwt”’ is said to 
mean “It is growing so dark or grey that a 
hare, which is also grey, can no longer be 
distinguished.” 

consider this explanation rather far- 
fetched. Can it be that L.G. Hase, D. Hees, 
Heze, Fl. Haze (grawwen), and Engl. haze 
are after all the same as Icel. hdss, grey or 
dark, and that Pror. SKEAT’s explanation of 
Engl. haze in his *Etym. Dict.’ is more 
correct than is assumed by the ‘ N.E.D.’ ? 

I may add that I am looking for the 
origin of haze and hazy in another direction, 
and the results of my researches I hope to 
publish in these columns before long. 

J. F. BENSE. 

Arnhem, the Netherlands. 


I would refer Pror. SkeaT to Grimm’s 
‘Dictionary,’ vol. iv. ii. p. 527a, and the 
references there given. The hare plays a 
prominent part in German folk-lore. He 
lays the Easter eggs, roasts chickens, bakes 
bread (Hasenbrot), &c. The fox “ brews ” 
as well as the hare. Every child in North 
and Middle Germany knows that the hare 
and the fox brew. So do the mountains, 
especially the Brocken. Eng. haze must be 
of different origin. H. C. G. BRranpt. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 


WINDMILLS IN Sussex (10 S. vii. 149).— 
The most exhaustive history of nature- 
driven mills is to be found in Bennett and 
Elton’s ‘History of Corn-Milling,’ 1899, 
2 vols., 8vo. The second volume deals with 
water- and wind-mills, supplying views 
of and information on Fishbourne, Rusting- 
ton, and Rye, together with a list of over a 
hundred Sussex water-mills mentioned in 
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Domesday Book and their respective valua- 
tions. One curious rating is Mellinges, 
41. 10s. and 2,000 eels. If your correspond- 
ent is unable to find a copy in a local library, 
I shall be happy to send further information 
direct on application. Won. JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 

The windmills in Sussex in 1905 were 
30 wind, 20 wind and steam, and 4 wind 
and water. I take these figures from the 
return published in the last edition of 
Kelly’s * Sussex Directory,’ 1905. 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


THe LEIGARRAGAN VERB (10 S. iii. 267). 
—It has not, I think, been pointed out that 
there are variants in certain copies of 
Leicarraga’s Baskish New Testament of 
1571, at least in the earlier chapters of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. When the author 
and his assistants, mentioned in one of the 
prefaces, were discussing the merits of the 
newly printed pages, they found time to 
change in the copy at Hamburg, and (as I am 
informed by M. le Professeur Henri Gavel, 
du Lycée de Bayonne, who studies Baskish) 
also in that at Bayonne, diotsdé into diotsa, 
iv. 6, 9, 10; diroano into deraqueano, v. 26; 
and drauanari into draudnari, v, 40. 

It is evident that these copies can be con- 
sidered correcter than those which differ 
(those of the Bodleian Library, the British 
Museum, and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, for instance), because after chap. xx. 
one never finds diotsé in the whole of the 
translation, but only diotsa. It is a pity that 
the all but quite correct reprint produced at 
Strassburg in Elsass in 1900 should have 
been taken from the copy at Leipzig, in 
which the stop-press improvements were 
not made. It may be that, while my 
* Analytical Concordance to the 920 Verbal 
Forms used in St. Matthew’s Gospel’ is 
being composed at the Oxford University 
Press this year, I shall light upon other 
words which were altered by the pioneers at 
La Rochelle, who worked for the Queen of 
Navarre, grandmother of the consort of King 
Charles I. of England. E. S. Dop«son. 


** MONY A PICKLE MAKS A MICKLE ” (10 8. 
vi. 388, 456; vii. 11, 112).—In connexion 
with what has been said on this subject, it 
may not be amiss to mention the occurrence 
of a very curious and diverting variant. In 
a clever and well-written novel by a lady, 
published about the middle of February, 
the author has occasion to state the diffi- 
eulties of a detective over a very intricate 


and puzzling case. The suspicions of the 
expert have fallen upon a young lady, and 
at a critical stage of his investigations he 
pauses to consider the position in all its 
bearings. He is represented as running 
over in his mind all that can possibly be 
advanced against the suspect; and finding 
that in the aggregate it does not amount to 
much, he is fain to solace himself with a 
philosophical summary. ‘ Even if she did 
all these things,” he sententiously reflects, 
“it might not amount to much, but it is the 
mickle that makes the little, and the little 
the lot.” It would be curious to know 
what meaning is attached to the term 
““mickle”? by the writer of this cryptic 
intimation. Apparently, the belief is that 
the signification is akin to that of the Latin 
hilum, out of which came nihilum and 
nihil, and which one school of etymologists 
used to define as ‘“ the black spot on a bean.” 
The statement as it stands affords a striking 
illustration of how a faintly remembered 
proverb may be completely misrepresented. 
Tuomas BAYNE. 

Apgspota ” (10 8S. vii. 105).—In Liddell 
and Scott the second meaning of ddéo7otos 
appears thus: “of reports or writings, 
without owner, anonymous, Dion. H. 11, 50, 
Plut. Cie. 15, &c.” 


Schrevelius gives ‘sine domino, sine 
certo auctore.” 
In ‘Epist. ad Fam.,’ xv. 17, Cicero 


speaks of “rumores tristiores, sed 

Webbe’s translation is :— 

“There are certain reports, rather bad than other- 
wise, but they are not credited, by reason that they 
come from no certain places.” 

Melmoth’s is :— 

“Some flying reports indeed have been spread 
that things do not go well there: but they are 
reports without authority.” 

In the latter translation the reference is 
x. 20. 

Bergk, in his ‘Poete Lyrici Greci,’ 
Lipsie, 1853, p. 1044, calls the ownerless 
fragments “ Fragmenta adespota ” : Nauck, 
in his ‘ Tragicorum Grecorum Fragmenta,’ 
Lipsie, 1856, p. 648, calls them Adespota.” 

In ‘ Lexicon Ciceronianum Marii Nizolii,’ 
1820, appears “ Adespotos, auctore carens 
et principe.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


FRENCH QuorTaTIon (10 vi. 88).—The 
passage quoted by J. B., beginning with the 
words “Je ne voudra.s pas reprendre mon 
coeur de cette sorte,” is from the ‘ Vie 
Dévote’ of St. Francis of Sales, third part 
chap. ix., the title of the chapter being 
‘De la Douceur envers nous-mémes.’ J. B. 
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does not give the passage quite in full, and 
where he writes, ‘* Nous voila tombés dans 
la fosse ** (italics mine), I have it in my copy 
of the * Vie Dévote’: *‘* Nous voila tombés 
dans la jfaute laquelle nous avions tant 
résolu d’échapper.”” M. 


Fesruary 30 (10 8. vii. 146).—For other 
instances see 10 8. i. 166, 233. B.. B. 
Upton. 


Rev. R. Grant (10 8. vii. 88, 155).—See 
Foster, * Alumni Oxon., 1715-1886,’ p. 550: 
Welch, * Alumni Westmon.,’ 1852, pp. 366, 
W. C. B. 


Hornsey Woop Hovse: HARRINGAY 
HovseE (10 8. vii. 106, 157).—If I may be 
permitted to say so, Pror. SKEAT’s com- 
munication on this subject is not quite so 
clear as usual. Hering is either a personal | 
or a tribal name. From the passage in the 
*A.-S. Chronicle, sub anno 603, it would 
seem to be a personal name. possibly of | 
Seandinavian origin, and allied to Hering, 
which is found in runes on a comb in the 
Copenhagen Museum. But if a personal | 
name, the -/nga would not be a genitive | 
plural. The genitive singular -es is, how- | 
ever, constantly slurred over in place-names. 
We find a similar instance in the neighbour- 
ing parish of Hackney, the eg of Hacun or 
Hakon. It may be noted that in two fines, | 
dated respectively 1350 and 1357, the word | 
is spelt Haryngeseye, from which the modern 
Hornsey is of course derived (Middlesex | 
‘Feet of Fines,’ ed. Hardy and Page, i. 145, 
152). | 

There is a pretty accurate account of | 
Hornsey Wood House in ‘Old and New 
London, v. 430, 431. The map on p. 432 
shows that ** Haringay ” House and Hornsey 
Wood House were quite distinct, and situ- 
ated at some distance from each other. 

W. F. 

I knew Hornsey Wood House (or Tavern) 
very well when I was a lad in the early fifties 
of the last century. It was pleasantly 
situated on rising ground which afforded 
a fine view of the surrounding country, and 
was a favourite resort for schoolchildren 
coming out in summer-time in vans, «c., 
from London, or robust pedestrians taking 
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\through green meadows. It abounded in 
crayfish, living in holes in the banks below 
the surface of the water. These we used to 
catch by means of a baited fish-hook fixed 
to the end of a stout bit of wire, five or six 
inches long, the other end of the wire 
fastened to a short stick of eighteen inches 
or so. The modus operandi was to lie on 
the bank, find a hole, and insert the baited 
wire, moving it gently about. The crayfish 
(crablike) would seize the bait with its claws, 
and hold on tenaciously enough to enable 
it to be drawn out of its hole and landed 


safely on the bank. 


In recent years I have tried in vain to 
locate the old place—miles of houses have: 
supplanted what were once miles of fields. 
and open country. D. D. 


Meavux Apsey (10 vi. 248, 290, 354, 
397: vii. 134).—On what is generally known 
as * Lord Burghley’s Chart of the Holder- 
ness Coast” the name of the abbey is 
written ‘* Mewes,” which leaves no doubt 
as to the pronunciation of the name in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. The chart is in 


‘PeENROSE’S JOURNAL’: TURTLE-RIDING 
(10S. vii. 148).—Admiral Sir Harry Keppel’s 
‘A Sailor’s Life under Four Sovereigns ” has 
several references to turtle-riding (see vol. i. 
79, 90; ii. 173; iii. 51). At the first 
reference is a picture of siz men mounted ona 


tortoise ! R. B 
Upton. 
In ‘Scenes from the Life of Edward 


Lascelles,’ 2 vols., 12mo, each containing a 


‘frontispiece and vignette by George Cruik- 
|shank—a book I have not seen for fifty 


years—a vignette represents the hero riding 
on the back of a turtle in the sea. The 
book was really written by Clinton Wyn- 
yard, once Consul at Riga. 

JOHN PickForpb, M.A. 

Newhbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

On referring to the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xvi. 
p. 313, 1 find it stated that John Eagles edited 
‘The Journal of Llewellin Penrose, a Sea- 
man,’ 4 vols., 8vo, London, 1815, one edition 
of which he sold to Murray for two hundred 
guineas. Another edition was published 


footpaths through what were called “South-| by Taylor & Hessey, 8vo, London, 1825. 
gate fields,” and crossing the (then) rural| It is a narrative partly founded upon in- 
track known as the Seven Sisters Road. | cidents in the life of the author, one Williams, 
The wood was a small one, and composed whom Thomas Eagles (father of John Eagles) 
(if I rightly remember) of white-barked| had rescued from destitution. Williams 
birch trees. bequeathed the manuscript to his bene- 

Beyond the wood, to the north, the clear | factor. Nearly half a century afterwards 
and gentle New River wound its course | John Eagles told the tale in one of his latest 
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and best Blackwood essays, ‘The Beggar’s 
Legacy’ (Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 
1855; ‘ Essays,’ ed. 1857, pp. 490-501). 
ALFRED SyDNEY Lewis. 
Library, Constitutional Club. 


‘The Journal of Llewellin Penrose’ was 
first published in 1815. John Eagles was 
the editor, and in the dedication to Benjamin 
West, the celebrated painter, he gives a 
clear intimation that the journal was in 
existence in 1805. If D. J. will refer to the 
original dedication, he will find it is stated 
that John Eagles’s father (Thomas Eagles, 
1746-1812), seeing that Williams (or Pen- 
rose ?) was in a state of poverty, 

‘supplied his immediate wants. Subsequently he 
was enabled to place him comfortably in the Mer- 
chants’ Almshouse in this City [Bristol], endowed 
for the reception of decayed mariners.’ 

I think there is very little doubt that Ben- 
jamin West knew Williams in his early days 
in Philadelphia; that Williams was a 
traveller or sailor who was able to sketch 
or paint; and that West, who himself had 
reputation for wild adventure in his youth 
(it is stated that he learnt the art of making 
certain colours from a Cherokee Indian), 
had been told by Williams some of his 
adventures. It is further stated in the 
dedication that 

‘it was a subject of pleasing recollection to my 
tather [Thomas Eagles] that this extraordinary 
Narrative first led him to make your acquaintance ; 
and I am happy that the honour has been extended 
to myself [John Eagles].” 

It has been pointed out in The Bristol 
Times and Mirror, by the Rev. A. B. Beaven, 
of Leamington, that Benjamin West was 
dead when the “new edition’ quoted by 
D. J. was issued in 1827. It is inconceiv- 
able that John Eagles, who was a man of 
probity, would have brought West’s name 
into the dedication in the original issue of 
‘The Journal’ without his permission. All 
the circumstances point to Williams as the 
narrator, if not the actual writer of some 
part of ‘The Journal’; but it is more 
probable that Thomas Eagles was the original 
editor of the MS., in the form in which it 
existed in 1805; in fact, he may have 
written it himself from statements made by 
Williams, and it is by no means improbable 
that Thomas Eagles invented the name of 
Penrose. Thomas Eagles was the possessor 
of considerable literary attainments (see 
‘D.N.B.’). John Eagles, the editor of the 
original publication of ‘The Journal,’ who 
was an honoured contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and the author of several pub- 
lished works, was a master in the art of 


description, and most fertile in the faculty 
of imagination. Unless it should happen 
‘that the MS., which was in existence in 
1805, is still in existence, it will probably 
never be known to what extent John Eagles 
altered or added to the original narrative ; 
‘it is, however, certain that no more com- 
petent editor for such a work could easily 
have been discovered. 

An editorial note in The Bristol Times and 
_ Mirror sums up the matter as follows :— 

‘Penrose is evidently the second Alexander 
| Selkirk who came to Bristol, and whose story was 
| taken up by a gifted editor, not lacking in some of 
' the qualities of Defoe.” 
I may add that the late William George, a 
former contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ always 
|treated Thomas Eagles as the author of 
‘The Journal.’ G. E. WEARE. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (10S. vii. 
169).—I transcribe for Mr. WELLS BLrapEN 
the quotation from the ‘Life of Charles 
INingsley,’ vol. i. chap. xxviil. :— 

‘*Some say —thus he spoke in the chapel of 
Windsor Castle—some say that the age of chivalry 
is past, that the spirit of romance is dead. The age 
of chivalry is never past, so long as there is a 
wrong left unredressed on earth, or a man or a 
woman left to say, ‘I will redress that wrong, or 
spend my life in the attempt.’ The age of chivalry 
is never past, so long as we have faith enough to 
say, ‘God will help me to redress that wrong, or if 
not me, He will help those that come after me. for 
His eternal will is to overcome evil with good.’ ” 


H. 


BENJAMIN KENNET, VICAR OF BRADFORD 
(10 S. vii. 127).—In a ‘ List of Vicars of 
Bradford Parish Church,’ in Yorkshire 
Notes and Queries, 1 find the following: 
““Instituted 1720, Benjamin Kennet, A.M. 
Patron Francis Buller, vacated by death, 
successor instituted 1752.” 

A pedigree of White Kennett, Bishop of 
Peterborough, shows a sister married to 
Vicesimus Gibson. 

‘“D.N.B. gives an antiquary, Kennet 
Gibson, 1730-72. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Orrice=PotLice Orrice, Poxice 
Court (10 8. vii. 47, 90).—Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb’s recent work on ‘English Local 
Government’ relates (pp. 337-42) the cir- 
cumstances connected with the institution 
of the Bow Street Office, apparently about 
1730, by Sir Thomas de Veil. In a later 
chapter (p. 573) details are given of the 
development, under Sir John Fielding, of 
the Bow Street Office, “unknown to the 
Constitution,” and his efforts from 1768 
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onwards to establish ‘‘ public offices ”’ else- 
where. A careful study of the copious 
authorities quoted will no doubt establish 
the use of the term “ public office’ early 
in the eighteenth century. Dublin appa- 
rently had public offices in 1786. 

R. 8S. B. 


THIRKELL Famity (10 8. vi. 229).—Your 
correspondent will find references to pedi- 
grees of this family in Marshall’s ‘ Genea- 
logist’s Guide,’ 1903, p. 769, sub Thirkeld 
and Thirkell. 

The name Threlkeld occurs in the registers 
of Hebburn, Northumberland, from 1732 to 
1758, and relates to those of Morpeth and 
Tritlington. 

The following notes of the name may be 
of interest :— 

1. A Chas. Thirkill witnessed a marriage 
at Ryton, Durham, in 1757. 

2. Elizabeth Thirkill, of Hampsthwaite, 
Yorks, married Wm. Colbeck, of Ripley, by 
banns, at the former place, 20 Aug., 1729. 

3. Thomas Thirkhill was buried from the 
workhouse in Kippax Churchyard, Yorks, 
7 June, 1810. 

The name “ Thirkyld ”’ appears on p. 189, 
vol. xi. of The Ancestor. 

Hatt Crovucn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


SPELLING CHANGES (10 S. vi. 403, 450, 
493: vii. 51, 171).—Mr. T. Witson seems 
to be unaware that the pressure of public 
opinion forced President Roosevelt to with- 
draw his proposals for spelling “ reform,” 
and they have now been relegated to the 
‘“* might-have-beens.”” The truth is that the 
English, both in this country and America, 
are temperamentally Tories, and averse to 
change on merely theoretical grounds. 
They will not be dictated to by philologists, 
even if backed by the whole strength of the 
British Academy and the sella curulis. No 
one denies that there is some need of reform, 
but it will have to be worked out gradually 
by a natural process of evolution. Our 
great-grandfathers wrote physick, musick, 
chuse, and so on; and I dare say our great- 
grandchildren will write meter, specter, 
theater, which after all have Elizabethan 
sanction, as well as honor, favor, and others 
of that kind. But I should be sorry to lose 
* our King and Governour.” 

It has often been urged that our variegated 
system of spelling renders the task both of 
teacher and pupil more difficult, and prolongs 
the rudimentary period of learning. But 
why teach English spelling at all? Boys 
learn French and German without the aid 


of a spelling-book. Spelling is mainly a 
matter of memory, and an intelligent child 
learns to spell words from the books he reads. 
Some people, like Robert Louis Stevenson, 
can never learn to spell properly, and are 
always shaky about the words containing 
ie and ei, to say nothing of greater posers. 
But what matter? Such words can’ gene- 
rally be slurred over in ordinary correspond- 
ence ; while if the writer is a contributor to 
the press, which will probably be the case: 
in nine instances out of ten, the printer’s 
reader can always set matters right. I per- 
sonally think we may safely leave the 
spelling question to take care of itself. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


HarcHiInG CHICKENS WITH ARTIFICIAL 
Heat (10 8. vii. 149).—It was probably the 
alleged conduct of the ostrich which sug- 
gested to ancient Egyptians the practice 
of encouraging domestic hens to relegate 
their maternal duties to the biped featherless. 
How the eggs were dealt with the picture 
galleries of the land of Ham do testify ; and, 
in Mr. Edward William Lane’s time modern 
Egyptians had not forgotten the lesson, 
which may since have been improved on by 
the proprietors of a lively window in Regent 
Street 


“The Egyptians have long been famous for the 
art of hatching fowls’ eggs by artificial heat. This 
practice, though obscurely described by ancient 
authors, appears to have been common in Egypt in 
very remote times. The building in which the 
process is performed is called, in Lower Egypt. 
meamal el-jirakh, and in Upper Egypt, ma’ama/ 
el-furrooy: in the former division of the country 
there are more than a hundred such establishments ¢ 
and in the latter more than half that number. The 
proprietors pay a tax to government. The ma‘amal 
is constructed of burnt or sun-dried bricks; and 
consists of two parallel rows of small chambers and 
ovens, divided by a narrow, vaulted passage. Each 
chamber is about nine or ten feet long, eight feet 
wide, and five or six feet high ; and has above it a 
vaulted oven of the same size, or rather less in 
height. The former communicates with the passage 
by an aperture large enough for a man to enter, and 
with its oven by a similar aperture: the ovens, also, 
of the same row, communicate with each other; 
and each has an aperture in its vault (for the escape 
of smoke) which is opened only occasionally: the 
passage too has several such apertures in its vaulted 
roof. The eggs are placed on mats or straw, and 
one tier above another, usually to the number of 
three tiers, in the small chambers; and burning 

gelleh (a fuel composed of the dung of animals, 
mixed with chopped straw, and made into the form 
of round fat cakes) is placed on the floor of the 
ovens above. The entrance of the ma’amal is well 
closed....... In general only half the number of 
chambers are used for the first ten days; and fires 
are lighted only in the ovens above these. On the 
eleventh day, these fires are put out, and others 
are lighted in the other ovens and fresh eggs placed. 
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in the chambers below these last. On the following 
day, some of the eggs in the former chambers are 
removed, and placed on the floors of the ovens 
above, where the fires have been extinguished. The 
general heat maintained during the process is from 
100° to 103° Fahrenheit’s thermometer...... On the 
twentieth day, some of the eggs first put in are 
hatched ; but most on the twenty-first day; that is 
after the same period as is required in de case of 
natural incubation.”—* An Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 4, 5. 

I may add that Pliny records, as a modern 
invention, the hatching of eggs covered with 
chaff in fire-warmed places, where a man 
was employed to turn them over (bk. x. 
ch. Ixxvi.). Sr. SwItTHIN. 


Artificial incubation, like many other 
arts and devices, is said to have been under- 
stood and practised in Egypt from time 
immemorial, and some knowledge of this 
fact may have conceivably stimulated Sir 
Thomas More. According to authoritative 
statements on the subject, the Egyptians 
effect their purpose through the use of 
‘comparatively simple ovens,” and by this 
means they are said to produce at the 
present time thirty millions of chickens per 
annum. It would appear that successful 
experiments in the art were not made in 
Western Europe till late in the eighteenth 
century. In 1777 Bonnemain set a fruitful 
example with a hatching apparatus which 
proved serviceable for the Parisian markets. 
What has happened since is matter of general 
knowledge. Tuomas Bayne. 


Why not “Incubators” for the title ? 
Paul Lueas, who undertook a voyage to 
the East by the orders of Louis XIV., gives 
a description and engraving of incubators 
(‘fours ot lon fait éclore les poulets”’) 
as used in the whole of Egypt in his days. 
His book was published at Rouen in 1719, 
and the plate in question faces p. 7 in vol. ii. 


“WHAT WANTS THAT KNAVE THAT A KING 
SHOULD HAVE?” (10 S. vii. 169.)—This is 
the ‘question of appeal” with which 
James V. of Scotland sealed the fate of the 
Border chieftain John Armstrong. In or 
about 1529, says Lyndsay of Pitscottie, the 
famous reiver was induced to do homage 
within the royal quarters, the King being in 
his neighbourhood, ostensibly on a hunting 
expedition, but fully resolved in reality 
“to daunton the thieves of Tividaill and 
Annerdaill.” Coming as he did with a 
brave display of loyalty, Armstrong had 
expected a gracious reception, but he was 


quickly undeceived. Pitscottie graphically 
delineates the situation in these terms :— 

“When the king saw him and his men so 
ne a in their apparrell, and so many braw men 
vndir ane tirrantis commandement, throwardlie, he 
turned about his face, and bad tak that tirrant out 
of his sight, saying, ‘Quhat wantis yon knave that a 
king sould have?’...... He sieing no hope of the kingis 
tavour towardis him, said verrie proudlie, ‘I am 
bot ane fooll to seik grace at ane Senay face. 
Bot had 1 knawin, Sir, that yee would have takin 
my lyff this day, I sould have leved vpoun the 
borderis in disphyte of king Harie and yow baith ; 
for I knaw king Harie wold doun weigh my best 
hors with gold to knaw that I war condemned to die 
this day.’ So he was led to the scaffold, and he and 
all his men hanged.” 

For the ballad of ‘Johnie Armstrang,’ 
beginning “Sum speikis of lords, sum 
speikis of lairds,” see ‘Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,’ i. 407, ed. 1833. 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


See Pitscottie’s ‘ History,’ p. 145, quoted 
in the introduction to ‘Johnie Armstrang ’ 
in Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ 
vol. i. p. 119 (Edinburgh, Archibald Con- 
stable & Co., 1825). BF. 

The words occur in the ballad of ‘ Johnie: 
Armstrang.’ Its story is that of James V. 
of Scotland, who summoned to his presence: 
John Armstrong, Laird of Gilknockie. 
Obeying the royal mandate, Gilknockie: 
presented himself before the king “ with 
all his men sae brave to see,” and was forth- 
with denounced as a traitor, the monarch 
exclaiming :— 

What wants that knave that a king suld haif, 

But the sword of honour and the crown? 

The incident is one of the most familiar 
tragedies in Border history. Armstrong 
was reputed to be as good a chieftain as 
ever was upon the borders either of Scotland 
or England. 

Historical details will be found in Robt.. 
Bruce Armstrong’s ‘ History of Liddesdale,’ 
&e., vol. i. p. 274 et seg., where the ballad is 
also given on p. 277. The version is that 
printed by Prof. Child in ‘English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads,’ No. 169c. under: 
the title of “ Johnie Armstrang,’ taken from 
Allan Ramsay’s ‘ Ever Green,’ 1724, ii. 190, 
and there said to be “ copied from a gentle- 
man’s mouth of the name of Armstrang,. 
who is the 6th generation from this John.” 

R. OLiver 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

See ‘D.N.B.,’ s.n. ‘ Armstrong, John, or 
Johnie. of Gilnockie.’ Several verses of 
the ballad will be found under this name 
in William Anderson’s ‘ Scottish Nation.’ . 

LIONEL SCHANK. | 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Pervigilium Veneris. Latine incerto auctoris Greece 
Hugonis H. Johnson. (Oxtord, Blackwell.) 
Tus little pamphlet contains the remarkable poem 
concerning the coming of spring which has been 


ascribed to Hadrian’s time, and a Greek version in | 


the same metre by Mr. Johnson, an Oxford scholar 
now resident in France, we believe. Mr. Johnson has 
not succeeded in producing anything satisfactory for 
the famous refrain of the poem, and he allows him- 
self certain liberties of style and metre. 
version as a whole is distinguished for taste and 
resource. The repetition of the verb ‘*tacere” at 
the end is no doubt tedious, but we do not think 
it well to introduce variety by such a phrase as 
Movoay eitor evarounoac. No one without the 
Latin would take this to mean ** perdidi Musam 
tacendo.” We doubt altogether, and should 
at any rate read ®v dvavoog instead of evorounsag. 


To “The New Universal Library” of Messrs. 


Routledge & Sons has been made an all-important | 


contribution in the shape of numerous volumes of 
John Ruskin’s works, now first free, as regards 
many of them, from copyright restrictions. Even 
yet a portion only of them has sprees in the 
shilling form in which they are all vefore long to 
appeal to the general public. Those now issued 
are, however, in themselves a treasury, and con- 


stitute the foundation of a reputation for English | 


prose such as no previous writer has enjoyed. First 
in the number comes Wodern Painters, appearing, 
as hitherto, in five volumes, with 315 illustrations 
and plates, and one coloured plate. With this 
work began what was most representative in the 
modern teaching of Ruskin and his successors. 
Next, in three volumes with 173 illustrations and 
plates, and seven coloured plates, is the Stones of 
Venice. with its warm defence of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites. Earlier than this came The Seren Lamps of 
Architecture, which did so much to encourage the 
Gothic revival of the middle of the last century. 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting has 23 illus- 
trations, and Elements of Drawing 48. Uuto this 
Last and The Two Paths are among the less ambi- 
tious, but the more characteristic of the works now 
reprinted. ‘The Political Economy of Art,’ sub- 
seguently called A Joy for Ever, comes penultimate 
in the list of republications; while the last (long 
-one of the scarcest of his works and the most in 
demand) is the Selections from Ruskin’s Writings. 


To ‘The World’s Classics” of Mr. Henry Frowde, 
issued from the Oxford University Press, some 
additions have been made. These include 7'he 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, in two 
volumes, with 43 illustrations by Seymour and Phiz ; 
Douglas Jerrold’s Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 
and other Stories and Essays, with an Introduction 
by Mr. Walter Jerrold, and 90 illustrations by 
Charles Keene, John Leech, and Richard Doyle ; 
Hood’s Poems, serious and comic, also with an In- 
troduction by Mr. Jerrold, incorporating Poe’s high, 
but far from exaggerated eulogy ; Dr. John Brown’s 


Subsecive, with an admirable preface by Mr. 
Dobson ; and Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, The 
Cage at Cranford, and ‘ 

an exegetical Introduction by Mr. 


The Moorland Cottage, with 
Clement Shorter. 


But his | 


Tue death, sudden and painless, on the 9th inst., 
of F. G. Stephens, the well-known art critic of 
The Athenvum tor many years, deprives *N. & 

| of a valued contributor. Under his own signature, 

or that, scarcely less familiar, of O., he supplied 
| during a long period much important information, 
| largely, but not wholly, concerned with artistic 
| subjects. Four weeks ago we printed a long reply 
| from him on the subject of a picture by Rossetti; 
and our number for last Saturday, the day on 
which he passed away, contained a short com- 
/munication from him, supplementing his former 
one. His death reduces to two—Holman Hunt 
and W. M. Rossetti--the list of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brethren, one of the original members, and to a 
| certain extent an historian, of which he was. A 
man ot wide range of knowledge, he was, like all 
students and experts, ever ready in supplying to 
others the information with which his memory was 
charged, and was one of the most amiable as well 
the most erudite of men. It is difficult to 
}appraise the services he rendered to the most 
}earnest and enlightened pursuit of modern art. 
| Our personal loss cannot easily be estimated. He 
has left a durable monument to his name in the 
volumes of the * Catalogue of Satirical Prints’ which 
he edited for the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Dr. CopincEr informs us that he has decided to 
print only 150 copies of *’The Manors of Suttolk,’ 
and not 250, as originally announced. In review- 
ing the first volume (10 S. vi. 16) we remarked : 
‘The whole work is monumental in erudition and 
inlabour. It will be nothing less than iniquitous 
if the encouragement required for the publication 
of the remaining volumes be not forthcoming.” 
Dr. Copinger has these six volumes ready for the 
press, and the price on publication of any copies 
not subscribed for will be raised from one guinea 
to two guineas a volume. 


THERE being tive issues of * N. & Q. this month, 
it has been found convenient to hold over the 
Booksellers’ Catalogues till next week. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Mepicuivs (‘Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree?”). — The first line of Pope’s ‘Moral 
Essays,’ Epistle iii. 

Errata.—Ante, p. 85, col. 1, 1. 16 from foot, for 
pugu read puga; col. 2, 1. 11, insert not before 


appear. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
pac the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


«;EORGE HERBERT AND HIS TIMES. INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. 

MRS. MONTAGU AND HER FRIEND. DE REPUBLICA ANGLORUM. 

RECORDS OF ROMSEY ABBEY. 

THE EVOLUTION OF KATHERINE. BENEDICT KAVANAGH. THE PLOW WOMAN. 
THE HILL OF DREAMS. WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

VERSE OLD AND NEW. 

FROM NABOTH’S VINEYARD. INDIA AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. THE LABOUR 
MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALASIA. THE WHIRLPOOL OF EUROPE. LA PROCHAINE 
GUERRE. ANNUS MIRABILIS: JOURNAL DES EVENEMENTS MEMORABLES DE 
LAN DE DISGRACE. BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. CARLYLE AND THE LONDON 
LIBRARY. ‘POPULAR EDITION” OF DICKENS. 

NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. FRIEDRICH BLASS. 

THEORIES OLD AND NEW. THE SURVEY OF INDIA REPORT. 

F. G. STEPHENS. THE RUSKIN EXHIBITION. MR. GEORGE THOMSON’S WATER- 

MR. CYRIL SCOTT’S CONCERT. 

JOHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. MR. SHERIDAN. HER SON. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 

MR. HENRY JAMES ON AMERICA. 

THE LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD. 

TWO BOOKS BY MR. SYMONS. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Momories of Ronald Love; Little Esson; The Angel and the Outeast; 
Temptation ; The Blue Star; For Maisie ; Privy Seal. " 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Six Radical Thinkers; Literary Forgeries; Echoes from Kottabos: 
Popular Ballads of the Olden Time ; Les Mauvaises Maitresses ; The Preservation of the Militia ; 
Etudes sur Goethe. 

THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK AND THE SHAKESPEARE PRESS. 
STRATFORD’S ‘* BOOKLESS NEIGHBOURHOOD.” THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Bird: its Form and Function; Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry ; The Scots 
Gard’ner ; The World of To-day ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Prof. Sayce on the Cuneiform Inscriptions ; Mr. Wyllie’s Water-Colours : -Wi 

MUSIC :—Philharmonic Concert ; Blackpool Glee and Madrigal Society ; M. Godowski’s Pi 

Recital ; Sir August Manns ; Gossip ; Performances ‘Hen Week. 

DRAMA :—The Great Conspiracy ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Reviews of 
VOL. III. OF HANOTAUX’S LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE, 
W. ROMAINE PATERSON’S THE NEMESIS OF NATIONS, 

AND 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents, 
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SONNENSCHEIN’S THE TOURISTS INDIA. 
QUOTATION SERIES. — By E. A. REYNOLDS-BALL, 


Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. English. 


Author of ‘Paris in its Splendour,’ «ce. 


P. H. DALBIAC. [Third Edition. With 24 Full-Page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. Classical. “Among the multitude of books on India, a place of solid 
T. B. HARBOTTLE. [Second Edition. aang = be given to Mr. Reynolds-Ball’s ‘Tourist’s 
ndia.’”—Scotsman, 
DICTION, ARY OF QUOTATIONS. French ‘“‘The present volume is the most practical, accurate, and 
and Italian. HARkBOTTLE and DALBIAC, et at the same time readable account of India which it has 
[Second Edition, been our good fortune to meet for a very long time.” 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. German. Bookman. 
L. DALBIAC. “The author speaks with authority, the authority of 


intimate acquaintance ; he knows what he is writing about, 
DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY QUO- | and how to it.”—Cook’s Traveller's Gazette. 
TATIONS. English. H. Swan. 
DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS. | 
T. B. HARBOTTLE. [Second Edition. 


DICTIONARY OF BATTLES. T. B. HARBOTTLE. DYCE S SHAKESPEARE. 


FAMOUS SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., beg to announce that 
E. LATHAM. they are issuing the above for the first time, in single plays, 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. Spanish | — the original a with Notes, in demy 8vo, limp. 
T. B. HARBOTTLE. [In the press. 


DICTIONARY OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY. 
E. BUCKLAND, C.LE. 


The following are now ready. 


HAMLET. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL PHRASES. MACBETH. AS YOU LIKE IT. 
HvuGH MONTGOMERY and PHILIP CAMBRAY. | RICHARD IT. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
WORKS BY THE L ATE Others to follow immediately. 


HENRY GREY, F.R.B.S. F.Z.S. | 
A KEY TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. | THE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
2s.6d. [Eighth Thousand. 

A POCKET CYCLOPAIDIA OF USEFUL 


KNOWLEDGE. 2s. 6d. (Third Thousand. 1, INSECT PESTS. By F. Martin- 
THE CLASSICS FOR THE MILLION. 3s. 6d. DUNCAN. 
(Eighteenth Thousand. 


A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF ENGLISH 2. WOODSIDE, BURNSIDE, HILL- 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 2s, 6d. net each. 


LITERATURE. 1s. [Sixth Thousand, SIDE, AND MARSH. By T. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 
PLOTS OF THE MOST FAMOUS OLD ENG- 
LISH PLAYS, 2s. 6d. 3. LIFE BY THE SEA-SHORE. By 


aa M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE NATURAL hostess 
HISTORY OF OUR SHORES. By JOSEPH SINEL. 
of the Zoological Station, Jersey; Associate of the FIFTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 6s. net. 
Marine Biological Association of Great Britain. Illus- 7 


Diagrans. Crown sve. cloth, | THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR- 
HISTORIC LINKS. Topographical BOOK AND DIRECTORY, 1907. 


Guides to the Reading of History. By DOROTHEA **A book of reference that the educational profession and 
MAGUIRE, L.L.A. With a Preface by HUBERT | the press have by this time found to be indispensable.” 
HALL, of H.M. Public Record Office. With 16 Full- Atheneum, 
Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The book is well worth reading, and should doa very 
useful work in helping young petule to realize ancient | SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, 3s. 6d. net. 


is good and THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR- 
“We have s m1 a that se tter.” 
e have seldom seen a DOO at pleased us Teacher. BOOK, 1907. 
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